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“ROYAL YORK” 
HOTEL, BRIGHTON 


Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 
Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views. 
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“To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service is 
absolutely perfect.” 

“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 

AND— 

Colonel Newnnam Davis says:— The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 


Telegrams ; Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
“Presto, Brighton.” 293 Brighton 
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ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


THE NEWEST HOTEL. 


Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
at Brighton. 





Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 
beautiful Sea Views. 


The Academy and Literature says:—‘‘ We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 
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Notes of the Week 


HE recent promptness and resourcefulness of 
the Government have been worthy of the name 
of a quality we had thought vanished—states- 

manship—and the way in which a common trial can 
unite those who differ sharply and even violently over 
subjects which loomed large in times of peace has 
rarely been more clearly shown. The Irish question, as 
will be seen from the article of our Parliamentary con- 
tributor, has again made its appearance—quite natur- 
ally, as a matter of postponed business—in the House 
of Commons, and, while we trust that Mr. Asquith’s 
“proposals,’’ to be set before the House when it meets 
in a fortnight’s time, may meet with the ‘‘something 
like general acceptance’ which he suggests, we heartily 
echo the response of Mr. Bonar Law, to the effect that 
a controversial debate at the present crisis would be 
little short of a national calamity. We approve to a 
certain extent of the ‘‘Business will be carried on as 
usual”’ attitude, but if such procedure involves the re- 
currence of bitter party feeling a protest is necessary. 
In this respect the leaders of both sections in Ireland 
may, by the exercise of a little thought and common 
sense, do a great deal of good. They have at their 
disposal two large bodies of men, drilled and trained, 
if not to perfection, still to a very soldierly standing, 
and have agreed most admirably and we believe sin- 
cerely that these antagonistic forces shall be at one be- 
fore the danger that threatens the Empire. So far as 
we know, nothing practical has yet been done. It 
would be an incalculable advantage if the Ulster and 
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Nationalist Volunteers could serve together; good teel- 
ing would be promoted, and the possibility of future 
disagreement and strife would be very much lessened. 
The difficulties in the way of such an arrangement 
would seem to be comparatively trivial, and if, as we 
are given to understand, Lord Kitchener has under 
consideration the employment of these Irish contingents 
as a valuable national asset, it is a point which may 
well be brought prominently to his notice. 


Great Britain’s grim and determined participation in 
the world war provoked by Germany has been a sur- 
prise, almost to herself. With Lord Kitchener at the 
War Office, the whole country is in a martial grip to 
which it has not been accustomed for a hundred years 
past. It responds cheerfully to every demand and 
every sacrifice; recruits rally to the ranks every hour; 
Territorials seem eager only to be allowed to go on 
service abroad. What has become of the Regular 
Army? Is the British expeditionary force already in 
Belgium? Its movements are shrouded in the secrecy 
happily maintained in regard to Sir John Jellicoe and 
the Navy. We have been at war for ten days or more, 
and apart from official notification of events which may 
properly be recorded, we are enveloped in ‘‘the fog of 
war.’’ On land we know that the Belgians have in 
masterly and devoted fashion held up the invading 
German hosts at Liége, though even about Liége there 
is considerable uncertainty; we know that the French 
have penetrated the southern end of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and that some 2,000,000 men face each other along the 
frontier ; at sea we know that the capture of the German 
mine-layer was followed by the disaster to the Amphion, 
that an attack by submarines on our cruisers did no 
damage and ended in the sinking of one of the German 
boats, and that the German Dreadnought Goeben and 
her companion the Breslau in the Mediterranean have 
been chased into the Dardanelles, where they will pro- 
bably be ingloriously dismantled. Not a point so far 
can be scored to Germany. 





Probably, if the thoughts of her soldiers and people 
alike could be expressed, Germany already wishes she 
had been less headstrong. Her calculations have been 
wholly destroyed by Belgium’s magnificent stand. The 
great war machine was put out of gear at the very first 
trial, and Liége has destroyed any advantage which 
the initiative gives. German losses in the attempt to 
take the Liége forts must have been appalling. We 
may discount many of the stories, even those issued 
with official authority, and still realise that the ruthless 
effort to ride rough-shod over the rights of a neutral 
country has been punished as it deserved to be. Bel- 
gium’s glory is Germany’s ignominy. Few expected 
the Belgians to make so fine a showing. Yet those who 
read our article on Belgium last week should have been 
prepared for something of the sort. A small country 
with such a history was not to be disposed of as though 
she were a mere Duchy of Luxemburg. Belgium has 
rendered priceless service. She has held the enemy in 
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check till France could get into touch with her forces, 
and the entire situation has consequently been revolu- 
tionised. We are on the eve of battles, unprecedented 
perhaps in their magnitude and significance. The great 
thing gained is that the first will not be fought, as 
Germany designed, on French soil. 


The spirit shown by the British Government has sent 
a thrill around the world: it is felt in Italy and Japan 
as surely as in France and Canada. Mr. Asquith, in 
asking Parliament for a war credit of £100,000,000 
and an increase in the Army of 500,000 men, put that 
touch of righteous indignation into his periods which 
Sir Edward Grey, a day or two earlier, had studiously 
and properly avoided. We have gone into this war 
because we refused to barter away the interests of our 
French friends, and of Belgium which looks to us to 
honour our guarantee of protection. Germany was pre- 
pared to promise the integrity of Belgium if she were 
allowed to violate her neutrality during the war, and 
she was graciously pleased to exempt the northern 
coasts of France from attack if Great Britain would 
not intervene. Germany’s proposal as to Belgium Mr. 
Asquith characterised as infamous; as to France, 1t 
meant that the British Government, behind the back of 
the Republic, was to licence Germany, in the event of 
success, to appropriate French colonies and dependen- 
cies. A more shameless bargain was probably never 
proposed by one Great Power to another. Whatever 
consequences the war may have for the Empire, accept- 
ance by the British Government would have blasted 
our reputation for ever, and the Colonies now rallying 
to our assistance would have shared Germany’s own 
view of our honour and our grit. As it is, the Govern- 


ment has not merely a United Kingdom but a United 
Empire at its back. 


The news-placards of the evening papers—which now 
begin to appear in the early morning—are a study in 
poster-impressionism in these days, and considered as 
efforts to extract pence from our pockets are sometimes 
highly ingenious, sometimes pathetic failures. In the 
second class must be placed the words with which an 
inspired sub-editor flooded the town a week ago—“Im- 
pending Battle.’’ We confess to a strong feeling, how- 
ever, that it would be better to have no posters at all, 
and to limit the evening papers to their usual rate and 
time of appearance, than to subject those who are really 
anxious—which means all of us—to the continuous pin- 
pricks of excitement, the constant reiteration and re- 
arrangement of facts that everyone knows, and the 
publication of rumours which are baseless, misleading 
and occasionally wickedly distressing. Some of the 
papers, we are glad to see, are manfully resisting the 
temptation to overwhelm a trickle of news by a flood of 
headlines; others are sacrificing good sense and worry- 
ing the many thousands who do not trouble to think 
matters out, and who believe all they see in print, by 
making a special feature of items of an alarmist de- 





scription. The newly-established Press Bureau and th. 
decision of the more level-headed offices to supply the 
latest news on application may help to counteract this, 
but it would be well for those in charge of certaip 
journals to remember that this is a time to steady 
the nerves of the people, not to weaken them by silly 
and worthless paragraph-work. 


For some time, it seems, we are fated to write about 
the war; but there are aspects of the situation of much 
interest apart from military strategy or the clash of 
arms. Emergencies bring out the best or the worst i 
a man—he decides whether he will look after his ow, 
skin or disregard personal interests for the sake of 
others. This is excellently illustrated by two advertise. 
ments which we happened to notice this week. In the 
first, a Gentleman, “owing to loss of income due te 
war,’’ offers to accept a paying guest in his home, with 
“beautiful grounds, lake, boating, fishing, golfing, 
motoring, shooting, etc. ; excellent staff, and every con- 
venience.’’? Every convenience, indeed, for concealing 
from himself and his paying guest the ugly facts of 
life; every convenience for forgetting that help is 
especially wanted in several directions by the very men 
who have motors, land, guns, and time; every conveni- 
ence, amid the assiduous attentions of the “ excellent 
staff,’’ for passing the autumn and winter of distress 
far away from sights and sounds of war and war's 
effects. A couple of inches below this pathetic appeal 
for assistance comes the advertisement of an English- 
man, forbidden by his doctor to enlist, anxious to help, 
who offers his services “in any useful capacity for 
period of war; anything, anywhere.’’ The contrast 's 
sharp and illuminating; we suggest to the Englishman 
that he should begin with a lecturing tour to gentlemen 
who, owing to loss of income, want paying guests to 
help them in boating, fishing, and the rest of it. But, 
after all, perhaps his audience would not be large; and 
certainly its members would not pay expenses. 





Night Thoughts 


WHEN the long hours come silently, 
With promise of eternal rest; 

Through darkness when no help is nigh, 
And, lo! the watchmen, slumber pressed ; 


Then the long thoughts, like arméd hosts, 
Speed to the conquest of my heart; 

They land on all the guarded coasts, 
And burst my trusted gates apart. 


Through the long waking whiles they tread, 
Seeking the treasure-depths of me— 
Baring the emptiness I dread— 
And yet from longing leave me free. 


For soon the long, long dreams begin, 
And past their ghostly beacon-fires 
I steal, to shelter safe within 
The castle walls of my desires. 
JAMES CLAYTON. 
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The War Lord's Vision 


YE Kaiser, the Imperial Chancellor (Dr. von 

Bethmann Hollweg), the Foreign Minister (Herr 

yon Jagow), the Naval Minister (Admiral von Tirpitz), 

and the Minister of Finance (Herr Kiihn), meet in a 
private room in the Palace at Potsdam. 


THE KAISER (pulling at a favourite Long Tom 
cigar) : My good friends and councillors, I am con- 
sumed with a vision—a rare vision—an inspiration, if 
you will, which I must make known to you forthwith. 
With your assistance, and the benign approval of 
Almighty God, these twenty years past and more I 
have been preparing for the day when the Fatherland 
might strike again for that ascendancy which has been 
the goal of a century and a half of our history: an 
ascendancy which means the wider dissemination of 
German ideals, the realisation of the universal heritage 
for which the German army, the German navy, and 
German commerce have worked so nobly, so strenuously, 
so unfalteringly. 


THE CHANCELLOR (supported by little movements of 
agreement from his companions): Your Majesty’s 
words embody the most cherished thoughts of your 
loyal subjects. 


THE KAISER: Servia has dealt the blow which brings 
the German ideal within the region of practical 
politics. Austria will administer just punishment to the 
petty upstarts who would found a Greater Servia—a 
Greater Servia, mark you—by outrage, foul murder and 
pretensions that neither Austria-Hungary nor we could 
tolerate for an instant. 


THE CHANCELLOR: Your Mayjesty’s view is unchal- 
lengeable: it is monstrous that any mere Karageorge- 
vitch in this twentieth century should attempt to repeat 
at the expense of Austria the great part which your 
Majesty’s revered ancestor, Frederick the Great, played 
against the Empress Maria Theresa. 


THE KAISER (with a slight frown and a rather 
puzzled expression): The twentieth century, my good 
Chancellor, is not the eighteenth. Germany has justi- 
fed the lead given her by his Majesty Frederick the 
Great. My thought now is not so much of Servian pre- 
tensions as of the way opened by them to the consum- 
mation of the ideal which my great ancestor made it 
possible for us to entertain. Austria has declared war 
against Servia: Russia is mobilising. What does that 
suggest to you, my friends? 


_ THE FOREIGN MINISTER: It can have but one mean- 
ing, your Majesty. 

THE KAISER: It has: and that meaning is respon- 
sible for the vision of which I spoke a moment ago: 
a vision that came to me as by a flash: you know how 
you watch a bud day by day; it remains a bud till one 
morning you find it has burst into flower. The bud of 
Germany has burst into flower. The hour has come 
when that flower must have its place in the sun wherever 
the sun may be shining. Gentlemen, the time to strike 
for world-dominion is here. 








THE COUNCILLORS (together): Again your Majesty 
anticipates our most intimate thoughts. 

THE FINANCE MINISTER: But. . .? 

THE KAISER: There can be no buts in such a matter. 
The only power which We acknowledge superior—(here 
all bow reverently)—to Germany has given us light. 
Our opportunity is now. Russia will compel us to 
strike in honourable conformity with our alliance with 
Austria. Italy will have to strike too. Then France 
will take the plunge: she is not ready as we are. Her 
whole army is conscious of its deficiencies. France has 
obligingly revealed her weakness. She must fight, and 
we will end this long talk of revenge. Her pinions must 
be clipped once more and for ever. Do you think of 
Belgium? She will be no hindrance to the plan of cam- 
paign too long in our pigeon-holes. With twice the 
number she can put into the field, we shall sweep 
through Belgium into France. Belgium will protest: 
she will talk of neutrality. The end will be the same 
whatever Belgium’s attitude. The greater ignores—or 
absorbs—the less. Belgium is our road, and if it is not 
kept clear, we shall have to sweep it clear. 

ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ: Your Majesty has, of course, 
taken into consideration the possibility of British inter- 
vention. 

THE KAISER: Bah! Were there ever such feeble, 
quarrelsome fools as the British? What could England 
do to-day, even though she had the courage to throw 
everything to the winds and interfere? Great Britain 
will protest too, and when she sees we mean business 
she will fold her arms, conscious of her great reserve 
and self-denial. You, my dear Admiral, know Eng- 
land. She will not be over keen to meet our fleets. She 
fully realises that the German sailor is not the French 
sailor. England will think of her money bags. 

THE FINANCE MINISTER: As we. .. . 

THE KAISER (ignoring him): And if she were dis- 
posed to think otherwise, she has troubles on hand at 
home which will make discretion wise. Ireland will 
soon be in flames and the British Ministry will go to 
pieces before the popular clamour in a country where 
Kings do not rule and Governments have to render ac- 
count to Parliaments—an impossible set of conditions 
in which to run an Empire. There is no place for small 

States in our latter-day hegemony, and big States must 
be made to contribute to the ideal we are capable of 
advancing. You, my good von Jagow, will have our 
ultimatums ready for East or West, or both, as we may 
require; we know our army is restive to repeat the 
glories of its past; you, my Admiral, will at last have 
the chance of measuring the navy we have built up with 
so heavy sacrifice, against the fleets you have always 
had in view. Gentlemen, you are in possession of the 
vision, which dominates me as I am sure it dominates 
you. We commend our arms and our cause to Almighty 
God. 

THE FINANCE MINISTER: Has your Majesty not 
rather overlooked something ? Wars involve money. . . . 

THE KaIsER: My good Herr Kiihn, you should know 
that the reckoning comes after the event. Our arms will 
see to it that you are not embarrassed. 
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Letters to Certain Eminent 
Authors 


XIX.—TO MR. NORMAN ANGELL 


IR,—It is a mad world, and you of all people at 
this moment must be thinking so. The world 
war has come notwithstanding your patient demonstra- 
tion, I will not say of its impossibility, but of its utter 
economic absurdity. Here for some years now you 
have been devoting what economic leisure you could 
command from the exciting business of “live’’ journal- 
ism to elucidating problems of economy and humanity 
until you have created quite a school of European 
thought. Even a serious student of international 
affairs like “L. L.’’ in the pages of THE ACADEMY has 
been brought well within your orbit and dazzled by the 
profound simplicity of your doctrines. Honestly, I do 
not like to differ from a line I find in THE ACADEMY, 
but I frankly confess that “L. L.’s’’ surrender in the 
issues of March 14 and 21 was to mea little startling. 
I should, however, have dismissed the matter from my 
mind had not events reminded one with dramatic sud- 
denness of your existence, and induced me to turn to 
my file in order to see how far I could agree or disagree 
with “L. L.’s’’ views of the eminent author who has 
made himself famous by demonstrating the futility of 
force. 


The only conclusion at which I find it possible to 
arrive is just this: The author of “The Great Illusion”’ 
and all who support him are themselves the great il- 
lusionists! Many of your theories have been blown 
into thin air by the crass stupidity of what you will 
no doubt regard as a suicidal world, and the bulk of 
your teaching has been negatived by the chain of 
tragedies the first link of which was forged by the 
Servian assassin at Sarajevo. Peoples may be greater 
than their rulers; the thinking men may be the elect of 
every land; the fact remains that the Governments and 
governors of Europe have plunged into war as though 
no Norman Angell had ever lived to prove its economic 
fatuity. You have, unlike any mere Brailsford or Max 
Waechter, not argued against war merely because you 
hate war as we all hate it; you have taken the stand- 
point that no war can pay. It was said of the elder 
Pitt that he made commerce flourish by war; some 
innocents believe that the real prosperity of Prussia 
dates from the hour the newly-found Empire received 
the milliards of France by way of indemnity. To-day 
you argue that the credit system and the industrialism 
of the world have made countries so interdependent 
that war is either impossible or ruin. That the delicate 
threads of the credit system had become more compli- 
ated with the advance of modern business everyone 
knows; but when has there been a time these two or 
three hundred years past to which, in a minor if not in 
their maximum degree, the theories you propound 
might not have been applied? The idea that the inter- 
dependence of those who are engaged in modern indus- 
tries involves a subsidence of physical force, and that 
we have arrived or were arriving at a state of co-opera- 












tion which would sever political frontiers, is excellent 
for the titillation of rhetorical nerves. Holding such 
views, I cannot imagine how it is you have not come oyt 
as a whole-hogger among the Pacifists. Men cannot play 
with the mighty forces built up in Europe during the las 
quarter of a century without ultimately pulling a trigge, 
or dropping a spark which will start an internationa| 
conflagration. They say you are not an idealist. Ye 
you advocate the immunity of private property at sea 
in war-time, as though that would not be one of the 
surest steps to make a large number of people wholly 
indifferent to the very theories you advance. It is by 
making the individual conscious of individual risk, 
apart from any he may have to share as one of a nation, 
that you will make him think twice before embarking 
on war adventures. 


You talk glibly of the interdependence of the forces 
of labour and the economic consequences of inter. 
national strife. Do you imagine for an instant that 
trade unionists who organise strikes and capitalists who 
respond with lock-outs, bringing dire disaster and loss 
to the economic interests of both, are going to hold their 
hand in international strife? Men who indulge in 
economic warfare within the bosom of a State are not 
likely to be warned off an alien conflict because of its 
economic futility. As a matter of fact, warfare, ghastly 
as it is on many grounds, may on the economic side 
have real uses. Just as you, Sir, have made a name 
and perhaps a fortune which would not have been yours 
had the world not been “with child by the stern tyrant 
War,’’ so many interests may be advanced by militar- 
ism. On these I do not care to insist, because, not being 
devoid of humanity, I had rather not say a word which 
might seem to excuse the megalomania of modem 
armies and navies. But I put it to you whether, if the 
present European conflict results as it well may, and 
we all profoundly trust will, in a reduction of War 
Budgets in the future, that would prove your thesis of 
economic futility? One illusion under which you seem 
to labour is that all war is the outcome of an effort to 
enrich or aggrandise a country. There are plenty of 
grounds of quarrel besides the desire to be possessed of 
a neighbour’s belongings. There are such things as 
suspicion, however falsely entertained ; honour, which 
with some, happily, is still prized above rubies ; and the 
exigent demands of an expanding population. Any one 
of the three may force a nation into armed conflict; 
and so far as the last is concerned, if victory results, 
the accruing economic advantages may be very con- 
siderable. The fundamental weakness of your teaching 
is that you regard the City and all that it symbolises as 
an entity which will give heed to its material interests 
before all else. 

Mammon is the Economic God : there are times when 
human beings alone find their industrial orthodoxy im- 
possible. It is an appalling fact that nineteen hundred 
years of Christian teaching has not eliminated war from 
the category of human follies: where Christianity has 
failed, Norman Angellism, logical or illogical as the 
propaganda may be, will not succeed. If only the 
potentates would listen to your words of wisdom and 
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adapt policies to your tenets! Unfortunately, I am 
not quite sure how far your propaganda is based on 
sincerity. Do you not sometimes write and talk with 
your tongue in an opportunist cheek? You, I see, are 
a Scoutmaster ; you assist to familiarise the young idea 
with the very conditions which economically you would 
abolish. When I first discovered this momentous fact 
] jumped to the conclusion that you could only be train- 
ing Boy Scouts for the Salvation Army. Perhaps that 
js not the only misconception concerning you and your 
creed which is entertained by one who begs to subscribe 
himself, 
Your obedient servant, 
CARNEADES, JUNIOR. 





In the Learned World 


AR, which does a good deal for science by 
stimulating invention, puts an end to its 
international organisation, and it is pretty certain that 
the elaborate arrangements made for recording and 
transmitting observations of the solar eclipse of the 
21st inst. by wireless telegraphy will be abandoned. 
As luck would have it, the central line of the eclipse 
runs right across Europe, the five stations indicated 
by the British Association for communicating the exact 
moment of totality or complete eclipse being St. Peters- 
burg, Bobruisk (in the government of Minsk), Nord- 
deich, the great wireless station near Potsdam, Paris, 
and Nauen (in Brandenburg). Of these, none is outside 
the possible theatre of operations—at present, at any 
rate—and the dress rehearsal which was fixed for the 
20th is not very likely totake place. For the rest, any- 
one who may wish to see the whole arrangements which 
would have been in happier times carried out to the 
letter may be recommended to read the Revue Scienti- 
fque of the 1st inst. There does not seem any harm 
in culling from them the information that the Nord- 
deich station will (or was to) use a wave length of 
1,670 metres—by far the shortest of the five—with a 
sharp musical sound. The International Commission 
on Wireless Telegraphy, the office of which was fixed 
at 51, Avenue des Arts, Brussels, which is responsible 
for the programme, will doubtless issue, if possible, 
some further notices on the subject before these lines 
are in print. 

Meanwhile, the war will test one of the very latest 
inventions of science in the shape of wireless tele- 
phony. The Marconi Company have so far improved 
their system in this respect as to be able to talk freely 
between Chelmsford and Bournemouth, and it is said 
that the Admiralty has authorised a modification of 
this being experimented with by our warships. There 
are, however, several rivals to this in the field, among 
which is prominent that of Signor Morelli, which de- 
pends, unlike the Marconi, on the Poulsen arc, but 
aims at producing continuous waves in the ether by 
Means of a jet of water passing through the positive 






electrode. A still more simple solution of the problem 
of the production of such waves, which hitherto have 
been found indispensable for wireless telephony, is 
sought by several inventors, in the shape of a new 
machine emitting an alternating current of higher fre- 
quency. The advantage of any system by which, for 
instance, the captain of a “mother-ship’’ could con- 
verse freely with the torpedo and submarine craft 
hardly needs notice. 

The first dressing to be given to the wounded is also 
a matter of great scientific importance. Our allies, 
the French, first in this as they always have been in 
most scientific matters, have lately directed their atten- 
tion to the search for the best portable dressing with 
which every soldier should be equipped. A sterilised 
and antiseptic pad of cotton-wool with a gauze en- 
velope is used in the French army, as in ours, and 
in theory, at all events, is carried in a special pocket 
of the tunic. The real trouble is in the bandage, 
which should retain it in its place, and which, in the 
French pattern, as is still the case with our own service 
equipment, takes the form of a narrow band of cotton 
several yards in length. This is difficult to put on 
by unskilled hands, and is liable to slip. Dr. Piussan, 
the head of the Army Medical Service in France, there- 
fore recommends the employment of one or more strips 
of what he calls sporadrop, which is in effect an ad- 
hesive tissue formed out of india-rubber and oxide of 
zinc, applied to different textile fabrics. It has been 
severely tested in the recent Balkan wars, notably at 
the hospitals in Uskub, and has the advantage of 
being made in France, instead of, like most of our 
surgical dressings, instruments, and chemicals, in 
Germany. Perhaps one of the beneficial effects of the 
war will be to shift the trade in such matters to our 
own shores, and thus to restore to us the old-fashioned 
industries of the “drysalter’’ and “optician,’’ taken 
from us of late, as most practical men of science know, 
by German “ dumping.” 

Apropos to the actual situation, also, is the effect 
that so widespread a war as the present is likely to 
have on the future population of the world. It ap- 
pears at first sight as if the cutting off in their prime 
of so many of the flower of the male population would 
increase the present numerical supremacy of the female 
over the male. As a fact, however, all researches 
show that the effect will be the exact contrary. Every 
great war has hitherto been followed by a rise in the 
birth-rate and by an increase of the number of male 
infants in excess of the female. Why this should be 
is one of the standing puzzles of science; but it is 
probable that the privations which all soldiers have 
to suffer on a campaign have much to say to it. Dr. 
Krizenecky (of Prague), in the Biologisches Centrai- 
blatt, has lately drawn attention to the increase of the 
activity of the sexual function in the lower animals 
which accompanies fasting, if the fasting be intermit- 
tent and not too prolonged. This is particularly notice- 
able among fish like the salmon, which, so far as is 





known, do not feed at all during the season of sexual 
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activity. It may partly, too, account for the fact 
that this season in the higher animals is always the 
spring, following thus on the heels of winter, when 
food is for most of them hard to come by. As for 
the disparity in the sexes, the problem is harder to 
solve, unless it is connected with the phenomenon of 
“prepotency’’ which assigns predominant characteris- 
tics to the influence of one parent. Such a predomi- 
nance might well be shown in the return to civil life 
of a body of young men hardened by spare diet and 
violent physical exertion, and strengthened by 
abstention of all kinds. Perhaps it is not only morally 
that war exalts a nation. Fs Bee 








The Trial of Madame Caillaux—IV 


By EMILE MIcHON, 
(Avocat a la Cour d'Appel, Paris.) 


(Conclusion) 


ANY lessons are to be drawn from this important 
case. In the first place, the trial became an 
affair of politics and the Press rather than one of crimi- 
nal procedure, and one is compelled to ask the question, 
Has the Press the right to control or to judge acts of 
the Government, and to criticise the conduct of political 
men? The answer lies in an opinion expressed by 
Disraeli when he said: “The representation of a country 
by the Press is more thorough than its representation by 
Parliament. This latter form shows more than one 
symptom of weakening; it is dominated by a new force, 
complete and more vigorous, in which discussions are 
more loyal, and often more profound and enlighten- 
ing: such is the Press.’’ 


There is, one is bound to think, a limit to the liberty 
of the Press. It must not pass the barrier of private 
life. We have, however, a legislation which permits 
it to criticise the actions of public men, with the one 
condition that proofs should be given of any assertions. 
It would seem that Calmette was imprudent enough to 
enter upon a series of grave statements before possess- 
ing documents which had been promised to him, and 
which certain persons lacking conscience or courage did 
not dare to send him, for fear of the reprisals of an 
influential and enterprising man. The freedom of the 
defence was assured by the President of the Court and 
by the Procureur-Général in a measure that passed the 
limits allowed. There was not the same respect for the 
rights of the partie civile. M. Caillaux and his friends 
employed every means in their power to influence the 
decisions of the jury and to dishonour the memory of 
Gaston Calmette, even attempting to manceuvre the 
foreign and French papers. Thus, a weekly sheet, 
L’ Euwvre, which had taken strong sides against Madame 
Caillaux, was forbidden to be shown at certain kiosques. 
Abroad, the story of the trial by special correspondents 
was shortened or modified; portions which affected ad- 





versely the reputations of the accused or her husband ! 





were suppressed. Madame Gueydan well might say 
that M. Caillaux was an influential person! 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that somethj 
resembling a state of terror prevailed at the Palais 
Justice during the hearing of the case. The corridors 
were invaded by suspicious-looking people whom one 
would not care to meet by night in a lonely spot, and 
who came from none knows where; they had cards of 
admission. To protect the person of the forme 
Minister, and to keep an eye on various others, many 
detectives were present. M. Caillaux himself, whether 
outside or within, directed the discussions. The Pre. 
sident and the Procureur-Général were quickly over. 
whelmed ; witnesses disagreed; the magistrates accused 
each other of dishonour. Let us-not be hasty in judging 
our magistracy by such an instance, for in general its 
members are independent, wise, conscientious, worthy 
of esteem and respect. The scandal of the management 
of the Court is due simply to the methods of gover. 
ment alluded to in my first article. The political 
methods of the Radical-Socialist Party have brought 
us very low. 


Such things could not happen in England, it is said. 
Alas! one is bound to believe the words of the Count 
de Franqueville, Member of the Institute and of the 
Magistracy of Paris, in his book on “ Le Systéme Judi- 
ciaire de la Grande Bretagne.’’ He writes: “ When a 
scandal occurs or a crime is committed, the English do 
not inquire to what party the victim belonged. In 
France, the most extreme sentence has its opponents 
and partisans; if it affects a Monarchist, Republicans 
find it too light; if it strikes a Republican, the reverse 
happens. The judge, unless he is a hero, is concerned 
with those who can assure his advancement. The French 
believe that they possess this great and noble quality 
which they call liberty, because they engrave the word 
on public monuments and print it on official papers; the 
English disdain such childish proceedings. ‘ Liberty’ 
is not inscribed on their walls, but it penetrates all with 
its invigorating growth; it is in their laws, and, better 
still, in their manners. They have the real thing—we 
have the shadow.”’ 


One other point occurs. Our penal code does not 
punish the guilty intention as long as it has not been 
put into execution. This power, which the law refuses 
to. the judge, is it to be exercised by private persons, 3 
was done by Madame Caillaux? The law even recog: 
nises extenuating circumstances—which by the judge's 
ruling may reach the uttermost extreme—when the ct- 
minal intention has shown itself in a preliminary act 
which its author has stayed by his own impulse. Now, the 
publication of private letters of the nature of those read 
at the trial would not have been a misdemeanour, the 
act not being amenable to the criminal law, and, with 
still more reason, neither would have been the intention 
of doing so. Madame Caillaux, therefore, killed 
man who would not have been punished with twenty 
four hours’ imprisonment if he had carried into practice 
a thought with which he was credited, but which, aftet 
all, was never his. 
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The verdict of the Seine jury has established a 
dangerous phase of law. It justifies the crime of pre- 
vention. All the verdicts of acquittal of the last 
twenty years which have been qualified as scandalous 
were only delivered with regard to deeds anterior to 
the crime. It was so in the cases of M. Clovis Hugues 
and Madame Paulmier, which Me. Labori recalled at the 
trial. In the present case, not a line, not a word pub- 
lished concerned Madame Caillaux, who killed, accord- 
ing to her own account, to prevent the publication of 
some so-called private letters. Thus, one sees how a 
man’s life may depend on a simple indiscretion, on a 
simple intention with which he may be credited! 


More than that, if a woman has written love-letters 
toa married man, this immoral act will henceforth give 
her the right to kill the person supposed to be holding 
them; while, on the other hand, if the same letters had 
fallen into the hands of an examining magistrate deal- 
ing with an action for adultery, they would, in accord- 
ance with French Penal Law, entail the condemnation 
of their author and of her accomplice for misdemean- 
our. One hesitates to think that in an enlightened 
country like ours such theories can be entertained. 
Hence one must not be unduly surprised that, in face 
of the acquittal of a woman who, without serious cause 
and for an exclusively personal reason, killed a man 
so gentle and kind as Gaston Calmette, a fanatic, 


_ misled by an imbecile conception of patriotism, should 


have attempted the life of the pacific and inoffensive 
Jaurés. 


But the memory of the tragic days of the Affaire 
Caillaux is already fading away. Other anxieties 
occupy our minds to-day. At the present time the eyes 
of Frenchmen are turned towards Germany, their hearts 
towards England and Russia. At the moment of writ- 
ing France under arms awaits events, still desirous of 
peace, but without fear of war. It is the same with 
you; is it not so? 





In consequence of the war, the editorial duties of the 
Gypsy Lore Society have been kindly assumed, in col- 
laboration, by the Rev. F. G. Ackerley, Grindleton 
Vicarage, near Clitheroe; E. O. Winstedt, Esq., M.A., 
B.Litt., 181, Iffley Road, Oxford; and Alexander 
Russell, Esq., M.A., Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney. Members are requested to address letters con- 
nected with the business of the Society to the first- 
named. 





Nine-Carat Morality 


EW people now can recall the time when the 
strenuous American advertiser first revealed to 

the world that gold watches are bought for the sake 
of their gold “look,’? and then explained how the 
gold “look’’ could be obtained with the minimum 
expenditure of gold metal. We have been a little slow 
in learning the lesson, but we have learned it well. 
The eighteen-carat watch of our grandfathers has been 
replaced by the fourteen and twelve carat watch we 
wear ourselves, and the nine-carat watch we give to 
our nephews at school. There, at present, we stop. 
The “ gold-filled ”’ article most of us still leave to the 
auctioneer and the jeweller who lives by perpetually 
“selling off.’? But we have applied the principle in 
other directions to a greater extent. Readers of 
George Gissing will remember “Chaffey’s,’”’ the 
restaurant on the Franco-Italian pattern, which aimed 
at combining foreign glitter with the prices acceptable 
to a public of small means. “If a shop-boy wants 
to take out his sweetheart and do it grand,’’ explained 
the head-waiter, “where does he go? Why, to Chaf- 
fey’s! He couldn’t afford a real rest’rant, but 
Chaffey’s looks the same and Chaffey’s is cheap.” 
The phenomenon was new in Gissing’s time, but it has 
become more familiar since. Not only are there Chaf- 
feys to feed us, but there are also Chaffeys to clothe 
us, to educate us, to build our houses, to write our 
books, to compose our music, to paint our pictures, to 
doctor us when we are ill, and to bury us when we 
are dead. It would be hard indeed nowadays to name 
anything genuine and fine in the world which cannot 
be procured in outward facsimile at one-quarter the cost. 


There are many estimable people who count all this 
as a token of steady advance in civilisation. It is 
true, they will tell you, that the shop-boy might have 
got a better dinner for the same price at an eating- 
house, but he would not have enjoyed it so well. The 
barbaric splendours of Chaffey’s, even if they are only 
sham splendours, give him a genuine return of pleasure 
for his money. He knows what he is paying for, and 
he gets it. Like a conjurer’s audience, he wants to 
be deceived. It is all very well for people who can 
afford the genuine article to sneer at the substitute; 
but there are countless numbers to whom the cost of 
the original would be prohibitive, and who yet have 
just as much feeling for colour and beauty as their 
wealthier brethren. Are they to be deprived of every- 
thing because they cannot afford the best? 
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If imitations always led to enjoyment of the reality, 
there would be little to say against this line of reason- 
ing; but, unfortunately, the facts are otherwise. The 
taste for appearances destroys the taste for originals. 
“Some businesses are straight and quiet, anyhow,’’ 
says George Ponderevo to his uncle—“ supply a sound 
article that is really needed, don’t shout advertise- 
ments.’’ But he is met by the reply: “No, George. 
There you’re behind the times. The last of that sort 
was sold up ’bout five years ago.’’ Of course, the answer 
is exaggerated, but it is true in the spirit if not in the 
letter. 
ence of sound articles. | Hypocrisy testifies to the 
value of holiness, but much acquaintance with hypo- 
crites inevitably undermines our confidence in the 
reality of saints. 

So far has the process of substitution gone that we 
accept the most flagrant swindles almost without sur- 
prise. We learn without much astonishment that Cuban 
cigars are manufactured extensively in Whitechapel, 
that “ guaranteed leather’’ is properly understood to 
mean a composition of brown paper and cork dust, 
that soda-water rarely contains any soda, that “ mar- 
malade,: warranted home-made,’’ owes most of its 
charm to vegetable marrow, and that the “ best butter ”’ 
would lose half its bulk and most of its flavour if 
deprived of its constituent margarine. These are 
“trade terms,’’ and we know that trade terms are not 
to be over-closely scrutinised or too nicely reasoned 
upon. No gentleman would dispute the right of the 
members of a trade to make a friendly agreement to 
defraud the public, any more than he would dream of 
questioning the fitness of Ministerial private secretaries 
for desirable appointments, or of asking awkward 
questions about the party funds. 


We have no right to deal harshly with individuals. 
It is not the under-paid assistant snatching a shilling 
bonus by selling a ten-and-sixpenny pair of boots for 
a guinea who is most to be blamed, nor even his under- 
capitalised employer conducting his business in the 
face of unscrupulous competition from limited liability 
companies; it is the system that makes them. The 
same thing happens in the professions; we put a pre- 
mium on dishonesty. The truth cannot be told until 
position is secured. Save in the exceptional case of 
the man with an inherited income, life is a constant 
struggle between conscience on the one hand and the 
fear of bankruptcy on the other. The world demands 
shoddy from a man at the price of ruin if he fails to 
supply it; and it says much for the mysterious quality 
of goodness in human nature that, on the whole, he 
gives the world far less shoddy than it deserves. Even 
under the lash of necessity men rebel against dis- 
honour. If only for their sakes, we ought to set our- 
selves against the nine-carat standard of morality, in 
business, in politics, and in private life; or if we can- 
not do that, at least for the sake of consistency and 
the coming generation we should expunge from our 
copy-books the statement that “Honesty is the best 
policy.” Pa ess 





We have almost ceased to believe in the exist- | 
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Elkin 


I F the history of criticism teaches us anything it is the 

futility of setting up arbitrary standards by which 
to judge poetry. No satisfactory touchstone has ever 
been found for its testing. The ultra-logical critic is 
apt to cut a very sorry figure in the eyes of succeeding 
generations ; while unyielding dogma is worse than use- 
less in this fine, exalted region. Theories of poetry 
supersede one another, and will continue to do so while 
the world lasts. From the Unities of the ancient clas- 
sical school to the “Imagiste’’ doctrines of Mr. Ezra 
Pound we find no finality. In this fact, doubtless, lies 
the perennial power and unfailing interest of poetry. 
Yet we continue to cherish the fancy that somewhere in 
the rarefied realms of high philosophy there abides a 
poetic ideal in the light of which all rhythmic utterance 
could be appraised. How impossible of expression this 
ideal is only those who have tried to reduce it to writ- 
ing will ever guess. We move in the world of the 
spirit, of the intensely intimate, the exquisitely per- 
sonal. With some gleam of that ever-fleeting glory, 
which knows no school and acknowledges no dogma, 
we approach the task of estimating the half-dozen 
volumes named at the head of this article. 


The curiously entitled work of Florence Wilkinson 
Evans deserves to come first if only in point of bulk, 
for here we have close on 400 pages—a contrast to the 
slimness of most modern verse. Nor does Miss Evans 
belong to those who think they will be heard for their 
much speaking ; for almost any one of the six divisions 
of her book would have made by itself a notable col- 
lection of verses. She has had the courage to place at 
the beginning the most distinctively American poems it 
has been our fortune to read for some time. Thest 
pieces on New York have true poetry in them, and cor 
stitute what is perhaps the author’s finest achievement. 
The other subjects which she tackles in her later page 
have found too many past exponents. The City poems 
do not lend themselves very readily to quotation, but 
two stanzas of “The Angel of the Cornice (Sky 
scrapers)’’ will give a taste of their quality :— 
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Listen to me, ye creeping ants of men, 

Because of human hearts I snatched and slew, 
Because of blood poured out, because of blood, 
I am drawn close to you. 


Listen, across the quivering sea of roofs 

Thousands of miles—that cry along the wires ! 

Aerial signals, soundless waves of air 

Heavy with import, moan of steel-spun spires ! 
A certain forthrightness and an undoubted in- 
dividuality pervade the whole volume. The poetical 
one-act drama “ The Marriage of Guineth,’’ with which 
it concludes, is a Maeterlinckian experiment which has 
moments of intensity and beauty. We hope, however, 
to hear more of a national and distinctively American 
music from Miss Evans. 


With Miss Esdaile’s “Lux Juventutis’’ we pass into a 
realm of paler beauty. Her exquisite ease and delight- 
ful spontaneity are precious gifts in an age when self- 
consciousness and a sense of strain are leading charac- 
teristics. She follows the beaten paths of metre, but 
she sings so freshly in them that we wonder whether 
her special talent is the art that conceals art. For 
there is an occasional mysticism in her simplicity which 
takes us into deep places, as in “Green and Brown.’’ 
She is capable, too, of a fine sonnet. We give the 
sestet of one headed by a quotation from Euripides, 
which, in its octave, tells of the invincible spell of 
love : — 

Nay, once a lover, not the might of kings, 

Not darkness, not the ever-beating wings 

Of time may set his love and him apart ; 

Nay, never, for his love and he are one, 

Nor may love’s words, to lovers only known, 

Be taken from the tablets of his heart. 
Miss Esdaile has striven, not vainly, toward the poetic 
ideal. 

In the reading of some volumes of poems one sud- 
denly has the uncomfortable suspicion that there is a 
recipe for the making of some verse. We fear that 
most of our remaining books provoke this thought. 
The authors themselves would indignantly repudiate 
such an insinuation ; and we do not think that in any of 
them there is a conscious use of formule, but rather 
that they have become so saturated with the prevailing 
modes that these ooze out in all their efforts. Thus, 
“Pagan,” by Amy Skovgaard-Pedersen, while contain- 
ing much that is really beautiful, is too full of “scarlet 
dawns,’’ “great white moons,’’ “empty skies,’’ and 
“pale stars’? to be convincing. The rhymes, too, are 
conventional—“ fair’’ and “hair,’? “arms’’ and 
“charms,”’ have run together so often before. In 
spite of all this there is a sweet sentiment and easy 
fluency which will please many readers. A stanza will 
suffice : — 

I will go hence ; the weariness of days 

That follow barren nights; the empty ways 

That no more echo with the dancing tread 

Of happy feet; the flowers that have shed 

Their petals in the autumn wind and rain, 
No more may hold me; all delight is slain, 
And all dreams vanish as the seasons go, 
Laughter is turned to tears, and joy to woe. 
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Miss Pedersen is of those who stand in the outer 
courts of the temple, yet still within its precincts. 

How refreshing it would be to come across an abso- 
lutely unconventional volume of semi-patriotic or 
national verse! Mr. Lloyd Roberts in “England Over 
Seas’’ recognises too easily that certain things will be 
expected of him. Chief among these is the long and 
so-called “rolling’’ line of the patriotic poem, which in 
“Husbands Over Seas’’ gets down to the level of a 
“Dagonet’’ ballad both in style and sentiment. A 
better specimen is found in “Young Blood,’’ which be- 
longs to the true order of wander-poems. Mr. Roberts is 
fond of the topic Country versus Town, and he dis- 
plays a real affection for the rain. He knows the 
nostalgia of the colonist :— 


Call to me, call to me, fields of poppied wheat ! 
Purple thistles by the road call me to return ! 

Now a thousand shriller throats echo down the street, 
And I cannot hear the wind camping in the fern. 


Little leaves beside the trail dance your way to town, 
Till you find your brother here who remembers yet ; 
For though a river runs between and the bridge is down, 

I’ve a heart that’s roaming and a soul that won’t forget. 


One or two of his poems of winter seem to indicate a 
strength that is capable of greater achievement. 

“Will o’ the Wisp, and the Wandering Voice,’’ by 
Thomas Bouch, is about equally divided between sport 
and a sort of Epicurean philosophy, to which is added 
a re-telling of the story of Pheton and Neera. Mr. 
Bouch attains a measure of success in all these, for 
his is able and scholarly work, and he has power to 
turn a phrase. There is a lilt and swing about “ The 
Midnight Hunt’? and “The Song of the Gallopshire 
Hunt ’’; and there is much distinction and felicity in 
the less rollicking verses. A light fancy informs the 
poems on butterflies. A sonnet entitled, “Who 
Knows ?’’ though in point of form an imperfect one, 
will suffice to show something of Mr. Bouch’s 
philosophy :— 

After such energy of love and strife, 

Such utmost possible imaginings, 

After such pageantry of lusty life 

And vivid joys and fiery sorrowings, 

After such surging blood and rushing breath 

In days victorious or impassioned nights, 

After such glimpses of supernal lights, 

After the colour and sound and movement—death ? 


Is life—is death the actuality— 

Or both but drug-dreams in some tottering brain, 
Which panders to an idle irony 

In culminating thus the useless years? 

Nay ! Some one crystal-gazing in the spheres 
Watches the shadows pass, and reads them plain. 


Even the poetic ideal must allow room for laughter. 
The august Muse herself might well smile at the in- 
genuities of Mr. Atwyth Eversley in “Laughing 
Lyrics.’’ Although not one of the masters of the 
humorous verse he is exceedingly clever, especially in 
punning, some of his lines being quite Hood-like in this 
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respect. The few serious poems show that Mr. Evers- 
ley can deal very effectively with deeper matters. One 
verse from “To a Pug”’ gives an idea of his wit :— 
I hate thee, pug, so adipose and snug, 
Pensioned in pleasant perpetuity, 
Dreaming for ever of the lactic mug 
That feeds so oft thy fat fatuity ! 
Which may not be ideal; but these approximations are 
at least a ground of hope. 





On the Road in Algeria 


The Real Algeria. By M. D. Storr. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Illustrated. 


MR. STOTT is not of the order of tripper who, having 
“done’’ Algeria, takes train to Biskra, there to get a 
glimpse of the fringe of the Sahara. He bought a 
bicycle in Algiers and took the road along the coast 
to Bougie, and then south through Setif to Biskra. 
He did not deem it necessary to go farther West in 
order to view Constantine. The chief reference we get 
to that remarkable place is in connection with a story 
told of an old French colonel who made a first-class 
donkey of himself for the sake of “une petite femme.’’ 
Mr. Stott certainly saw more of the real Algeria than is 
possible to the excursionist who links up towns with the 
railway train and never finds himself hungry or in 
difficulties on the high roads. He says his main object 
is to show the inhabitants of Algeria, whether native 
or European, as human beings, and to give some idea 
“of the working of what is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest efforts of constructive colonisation ever under- 
taken by man.’’ There is plenty of romance in the 
reality, and France has accomplished more in Algeria 
than might have been expected of a people who are 
successful colonisers chiefly under another flag than 
their own. Algeria is a dependency rather than a 
colony: the Frenchman, apart from the official, is in 
evidence mainly in the towns. He seldom plunges into 
the wilderness to win a livelihood, possibly wealth, 
from virgin soil. The gregarious reinforces the pre- 
cautionary in him. France has apparently now got 
the Arabs well in hand, just as Rome had them at one 
time, but she knows that permanency of tenure is only to 
be secured by strong and vigilant methods. 

Perhaps France might do more to secure her position 
if she systematically tackled the question of taxation : 
it is a better way of handling the people than forcing 
upon them not easily assimilated Western ideas. 
The people have to provide not merely what the 
Government needs, but what their own tribal customs, 
religious, legal, and the rest, may demand. “The 
native is skinned like an eel, whenever possible,’’ said 
the fair-haired “garcgon de café’’ at Ain Roua. Tribal 
exactions have not diminished as a consequence of 
French possession, and France does not seem particu- 
larly keen to grasp the nettle. She went to Algeria not 
for the good of the Kabyle, but for her own glory, and 





though the people are doubtless better off under her 
régime than they would be under any Arab ruler, the 
have to submit to what Mr. Stott calls “wholly illegiti. 
mate taxation,’’ estimated at seven millions of francs 
a year, imposed by “the blood-sucking agents of the 
chiorekh.’’ France knows that interference with then 
would be tantamount to inviting the beneficiaries to 
raise the cry that the Infidel was coming between the 
peasant and Allah. A holy war is the last thing 
France wants in Algeria. As it is, her representatives 
have no light task on hand. “Algeria is no school of 
luxury and ease, I can tell you,’’ said Mr. Stott’s 
friend. “The spirit of the ordinary official of to-day 
who does his duty is like that of a crusader! ... Itis 
the high official who brings all the trouble. I ama 
social democrat. . . . Not one of them will stay in 
the place; they no sooner come than they are off again. 
But we’ll change all that when we proclaim the Re. 
public of Algeria.’’ The Algerian, if this gentleman 
may be taken as typical of him, aspires not only to 
found a Republic on his own, but to save France. “We 
are the neo-Frangais; it is we who are going to re- 
generate the French nation.’? The gargon de café in 
an Algerian town, when he comes to politics, is pretty 
much the same excitable personality that he is in Paris 
itself. This little outburst, of course, meant nothing. 
As Mr. Stott says, you can hear the same sort of talk in 
any bar in Montreal or Toronto if you listen for it. 
In Algeria ancient meets modern, West and East are 
in indongruous juxtaposition, Lancashire takes toll 
even in the Djurdjura Mountains, and the Moor drives 
his motor car! Mr. Stott’s account of his bicycle nde 
is full of varied interest, whether he is hobnobbing 
with the 1st Zouaves at Fort National or taking 
déjeuner at Ampére in circumstances which, as he says, 
are “a delight of the road and the horror of every 
truly British traveller.’” There we have the clue to 
the charm of his book. It is refreshingly unconven- 
tional in its point of view; a sense of humour is quietly 
assertive at short intervals, and a happy turn for para- 
dox occasionally manifests itself. In Algiers Mr. Stott 
was taken to see the interior of a Moorish house—and 
something besides, which he handles with quite masterly 
delicacy. “Where several families inhabit the same 
dwelling, which is the case in the poorer quarters of 
the town (slums are not a sign of progress and civilise- 
tion peculiar to London), all women veil themselves. 
Each man attached to the establishment has his own 
particular knock wherewith to forewarn the womenkind 
and so permit his comrades’ female belongings to save 
their faces and hide their shame, even if they show 
their legs. The effect is said to be strangely remin 
scent of the West End on a wet day.’”? When a bag- 
man at Ampére volunteered the information and 
query, “Moi, je voyage en vins. Et vous?” Mr. Stott 
amused the company by answering, “Moi—en plaisir 
—bad French perhaps, but of unmistakable impot. 
He seems to have travelled “en plaisir’ throughout, 
and much of it he communicates to these vivacious and 
informing pages. 
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War and Diplomacy 


Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1871. 
Tome IX. (Gustave Ficker, Paris.) 


THE ninth volume of this publication appears at a 
moment when war has left the limbo of chimeras and 
reasserted its existence as the most hideous of human 
facts. Perhaps the time for the full appreciation of 
these polite, but grim, consequential and often foolish 
documents has already passed; they contain many les- 
sons for times when thought is maturing, but are rather 
irritating to read when prudence has ceased to matter. 


The present volume deals with the penultimate stages 
of the negotiations that preceded the Seven Weeks’ 
War; the last dispatch contained in it was written 
within a fortnight of the formal declarations. Diplo- 
macy has always been a favourite mark for the easy 
shafts of satire, and we suppose that any such collec- 
tion of documents as the one before us would only 
serve to enhance the verve of the mocker. “Etre diplo- 
mate. . . s’enfermer pour tailler des plumes.’”’ But 
a world without diplomacy is so utterly inconceivable 
that we are bound to conclude that it is one of the 
things that is always laughed at because it can never 
be laughed out of existence. The diplomatists, at 
least those whose Governments were not directly inter- 
ested in the maturing quarrel, did their duty; their 
fault was that they could not control uncontrollable 
forces. The best they could do was to elaborate 
formule, and, when these formule proved insufficient, 
to try to improve on them. This volume is the history 
of a couple of formule, invented by the British and 
French Governments for the preservation of peace; the 
history is wearisome reading. The moral would pro- 
bably be worth having at any time but the present. 

We have noticed previous volumes of this publica- 
tion, and have taken more than one opportunity to 
insist on the self-evident truth that, in all these com- 
plicated negotiations, there was one person who knew 
his mind, and that was Bismarck. This is specially 
evident in the present issue; in one of the earliest dis- 
patches we get, 2 propos of a declaration of the Prus- 
sian Government, this remark of a French diplomatist : 
“cétait montrer plus que le bout de J’oreille et re- 
tourner complétement la carte, qui ne cache plus a 
personne l’entente de la Prusse et de l’Italie.’”” An 
attaché at Vienna notes the rising exasperation of the 
Austrian people at the progressively provocative policy 
of Bismarck. The frankness of the German Chancellor 
has become proverbial, but there is a rather particular 
cynicism in his avowal to Benedetti that, in order to 
force Austria’s hand, he was willing to resign, and 
advise his master to call the Liberals into power. 

It is well known that European opinion regarded 
Austria as the almost certain victor in the great 
sttuggle; abundant confirmation of this will be found 
inthese pages. Yet it may be presumed that the evident 
uneasiness of the French representatives at the prowess 
of Bismarck meant that they would not like to back this 
opinion very far. 








The traditional policy of England is well illustrated 
by some observations of Lord Clarendon to the French 
Ambassador: “L’Angleterre pourrait peut-étre ad- 
mettre, si tel était l’avis de la France et de la Russie, 
que, afin de prévenir l’explosion d’une guerre, on laissat 
a la Prusse tout ou partie des Duchés de |’Elbe; mais, 
pour assurer un résultat aussi contraire a la politique 
qu’elle avait constamment soutenue, elle ne prendrait 
certainement pas les armes.’’ England must abstain 
from material intervention and from unnecessary en- 
gagements. It is probable that this policy was sound 
enough in the circumstances, but it did not go very 
far towards composing the European situation; it cul- 
minated in the proposal of a joint recommendation to 
the hostile Powers to come to an understanding, and, 
as the French Foreign Minister remarked: “Quelle in- 
fluence en effet pourraient exercer sur les dispositions 
de |’Autriche, de la Prusse et de I’Italie de simples 
conseils donnés au nom de |’humanité?”’ 





Shorter Reviews 


The English Year: Summer. By W. BEACH THOMAS 
and A. K. COLLETT. Illustrated. (T. C. and E. 
C. Jack. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HIS book completes the very interesting series 
issued by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack. As we rc- 
marked when dealing with the previous volumes, they are 
both valuable and useful to all who take any interest 
in country life. The present edition, with the numerous 
illustrations, is quite equal to any of those which pre- 
ceded it. The country is now in all its glory of colour 
and the birds in all their beauty of song. Even London 
is not without its share of this generous period, for the 
splendid parks foster and cherish some of the best 
both in plant and animal life. We hope that the books 
will all have a large sale, for the trouble and labour 
spent upon them well deserve a good reward. 





La Laxdela Saga. Légende Historique islandaise. 
Translated by FERNAND MossE. With a Map, In- 
troduction and Notes. (Félix Alcan, Paris. 
3 fr. 50.) 


THE Laxdcela Saga ranks, says M. Mossé, as “one of the 
most beautiful after that of Burnt Njal.’’ It has been 
translated more than once into English, but we under- 
stand that this is the first French version that has been 
attempted. Of the translation we shall not attempt to 
speak, except to say that it reads extremely well, in 
spite of the difficulties, indicated in his modest preface 
by M. Mossé, of the passage from an ancient Scandi- 
navian to a modern romance language. 

The introduction is pithy and commendably brief ; so 
are the notes. M. Mossé lays stress upon the fact that 


in Iceland we get Scandinavian society at its purest. If 
we must cavil, it is at the attempt of the editor to recon- 
cile in his subject the work of art and the historical 
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document; “la monotonie de la vie méme”’ is'a good 
boniment for the document, but a poor one for the work 
of art, which clamours for the element of selection. 

The most considerable body of episodes contained in 
the saga deals with the story of Gudrun, her four 
marriages, and her attachment for and revenge on the 
insensible Kjartan. The episode of the latter’s depar- 
ture for Norway is deliciously artless; Gudrun demands 
to be taken too; “c’est impossible,’’ replies Kjartan, 
“tes fréres ne sont pas installés et ton pére est vieux et 
ils seraient privés de tout soin si tu t’en allais du pays; 
attends-moi trois hivers.’’ Gudrun does not wait three 
winters, and the ungallant lover has to learn, by still- 
born experience, “furens quid femina possit.’? A duck- 
ing match with the King of Norway, and the spectacle 
of the conversion of the Norwegians to Christianity—a 
very cold-blooded performance—are among Kyartan’s 
foreign experiences. 





The Statesman’s Year Book. Edited by J. SCOTT 

KELTIE, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. Ios. 6d. net.) 
IT is the fifty-first issue of the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book’’ 
which is now before us. Revised and brought up to 
date, it is an invaluable book of reference for all matters 
connected with the British Empire and every other 
nation. The new map of the Balkan States shows the 
condition in which the countries were left after the 
last war. Turkey and China have also been revised and 
the constitutional changes in Egypt noticed. 








* 
Fiction 
Penrod. By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


| write interestingly of a boy of eleven years of age 

for thirty-one chapters is no easy task; yet Mr. 
Tarkington has accomplished the feat, and it is possible 
for the reader, as he puts down the book, to wish that 
there was more, for it is all very good. Penrod is a 
“pickle’’—the worst boy in the American city where he 
lives. His escapades are alarming, causing consterna- 
tion among the parents of his friends and fear among 
many of his companions. With it all, he is a true boy, 
hearty, vigorous, and daring; but it is the humour 
which the author works into the story that adds so much 
to its interest. There is no striving after effect; 
everything happens as naturally as possible, and the 
reader learns as much of Penrod from the apt descrip- 
tion of the impression he makes on other people as from 
the account of his own misdoings. To quote moderately 
from a book like this is not fair; each phrase, each 
sentence has been carefully chosen by the author, and 
in a measure is dependent on what has gone before. It 
is necessary to read a whole chapter thoroughly to enjoy 
it. The book belongs to the style of which there are 
far too few. To entertain and to cause many an amused 
chuckle is an art more writers would do well to culti- 
vate. Novels with “problems’’ and “ purposes ’”’ are 
dreary affairs; “ Penrod ”’ is bright and clever. 


(Hodder and 





More Tabloid Tales. By LOUISE HEILGERS. (Odhams, 
Ltd. Is. net.) 


THERE is no doubt that Miss Heilgers can write a very 
good short story. Her models are probably French, and 
in several instances the scene is laid in France. On the 
whole they are not cheerful, in some cases the sadness 
almost merges into bitterness. ‘‘A man promises love 
to a woman in much the same way as he promises a 
cheque to his tailor. It satisfies both and commits hin 
to nothing. . . . Every woman who is loved becomes q 
queen in her own right. That, sooner or later, she will 
have to abdicate from her proud position matters not at 
all at the moment of possession. . . He was a genius, 
therefore he made love to every woman of his acquaint. 
ance, with the exception of his wife,’’ are a few of the 
views expressed by the author’s characters. In “The 
Unbidden Guest,’’ ‘‘Old Maid Sally,’’ and a few more, 
Miss Heilgers breaks away from the traditional “‘smart 
story’ and writes of human nature without its artificial 
trappings. This is the style of which we hope to read 
more from the same pen. Of the others, there are plenty 
in second- and third-rate weekly papers, to say nothing 
of the French originals, written, published and circu. 
lated merely for the peculiar taste of some English 
readers. Mr. Bottomley’s introduction is silly and 
worthless. 





Dr. Ashford and His Neighbours. 
CORNISH. (John Murray. 6s.) 


By F. WARRE 


THOSE who care only for the ordinary novel of love: 
making and romance will not find a great deal to m- 
terest them until at least two hundred and fifty pages of 
Mr. Cornish’s book have been read; on the other hand, 
many who are fond of reading quiet reflections on men 
and events in generalwill greatly likethe first part of the 
story. Dr. Ashford is a kindly country gentleman, in- 
teresting himself in everyone and everything he knows 
and sees around him. His life is that of many an Eng- 
lish gentleman, and the people who figure with him in 
the pages of the book constitute, as the author says in 
his preface, ‘‘a world of small people, and small pains 
and pleasures” ; ‘“‘but not,”’ as he also adds, ‘‘therefore, 
to be despised.’’ They are gentle, kind, and courteous, 
possessing in a great degree the English reserve and dis 
like of betraying their actual feelings. In fact, Dr. 
Ashford himself, a comfortable bachelor of forty-five, 
would have been in danger of never finding out his real 
regard for an excellent lady of his acquaintance had It 
not been for the usual busybody of the town. Theres 
also another small romance, but it is merely one incident 
among others of a different kind and absorbs a com 
paratively small part of the whole story. The local 
comments upon the arrival of a suffragan Bishop to his 
office are very good and we wish there were more Com 
ments on other matters. Being a cathedral city, and 
Church dignitaries very much in evidence, there is, 0 
course, the usual dispute between an Anglican priest 
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) 
who desires to re-introduce beauty and reverence into the 
worship of God and his old-fashioned congregation to 
whom change of any sort is abhorrent. The general 
atmosphere of the whole book recalls Jane Austen to the 
mind, although details are not given the attention they 
would have received at the hands of this earlier writer. 








A Holiday in Austria—lI 


LEFT the train at Schladming, Austria, and found 
l myself on the permanent way, facing a station 
without platforms. A military-looking station-master, 
whose legs seemed to have been poured into thin tubes 
of trousers, Was conversing with one or two passengers. 
The engine’s funnel apparently supported a grimy tub, 
from which issued dense clouds of smoke, while its 
complex machinery was dripping oil copiously. Then 
the train started. It looked like a black snake crawl- 
ing into the mountains. 


The luggage was placed in an extraordinary vehicle 
that was originally used for farm purposes, attended 
by an old man who, by his appearance, had made it 
a principle throughout life to go slow, to rest often, 
to seek frequent refreshment, and to accept the in- 
evitable without comment. 


I left the town, and climbed a steep footpath, ad- 
vised to look out for red and white stripes painted on 
the fir-trees, a sign indicating the direction I should 
take. Half an hour ago it had been raining heavily ; 
now it was fine, and raindrops had deepened the glow 
of wild strawberries and scattered a wealth of jewels 
everywhere. Looking back, I saw Schladming nest- 
ling in a valley like some fairy city. Through the 
town a green river flowed, so brilliantly green that it 
seemed to be covered with freshly gathered grass. The 
green of the water and the white of the buildings made 
a pleasing colour effect, and on that hot summer after- 
noon gave the impression of coolness. Away in the 
distance, stretching for miles to right and left of me, 
[ saw snow-clad mountains, peak rising above peak in 
friendly rivalry, a glorious company of white im- 
mortals. I went on again. An old woman, with a 
large wicker-basket on her. back, from which protruded 
the red-brown legs of a small deer, accosted me with a 
“Griiss Gott!’? Not knowing at that time precisely 
what she meant, I gave her a tolerably good echo of 
her words. 

It was a long, steep climb, and by the time I reached 
Kulm it was growing dark. The sound of rolling 
balls and laughter came from a skittle-alley that had 
been built close to the Catholic Church. Now I had 
not to look back for mountains. There was a long, 
white line of them before me, with peaks rounded, 
sharp-pointed, squat, or merely ruggedly fantastic, 
and I was walking through a wonderful broad valley 
that recalled MacWhirter’s famous picture, “June in 
the Austrian Tyrol.” Many flowers are painted in 
that picture; I had always thought that the artist had 








exaggerated this feature. Now I discovered that he 
might have depicted many more and come nearer to 
portraying this Land of Flowers and Mountains. [I 
continued to follow the dusty road till I came to my 
destination, the “ Ramsauhof.’’ 

The lady of the pension greeted me at the 
door, and poured forth a welcome. Her kindly face 
alternated between the melancholy and the humorous. 
She was evidently oblivious to Vienna fashion, and 
wore a voluminous black dress and a series of tippets, 
so shy that they half concealed each other. 


When I reached the dining-room I found that the 
only other visitors at the pension were a _ lady 
and her daughter, both entirely lacking in English 
frigidity. They struck a friendly note at the 
start, to which I was only too glad to respond. The 
fair-haired girl talked much, laughed much, and was 
evidently full of good spirits. The meal over, we all 
paced up and down the drive. _ Fraiilein Lart soon 
grew tired of pacing, and began to dance instead. She 
was a kind of sunburnt fairy—who had drunk deep 
from the well of laughter and saw life as a 
delicious joke. Her hair had a way of coming 
down, and in an irresponsible moment I gave her the 
name of Rapunzel. I had vain hopes of putting her 
into a book, of catching the sound of her laughter and 
the sunshine of her smile, of recording in some measure 
the charm of her spontaneous ways. But who can 
capture with a pen a fairy, who can hold in 
cold print a bubbling stream that changes from moment 
to moment and is never still? She sang charmingly 
from the “ Kinder Lieder.”’ She could yodel more 
effectively than the peasants, and win a clearer and 
finer echo from the mountains. 


There can be no doubt that June is the ideal month 
for Austria, for at that time of the year her fields are 
gardens of the most beautiful flowers. Glocken, 
marguerites, ragged-robins, sorrel, to name only a few, 
nodded their heads together in the grass. Towards the 
end of the month, however, the hay harvest commences, 
and it is a proceeding that might fittingly be called 
the massacre of flowers. Most of the harvest is done 
by hand, the men cutting down the grass and blossom 
at dawn, the women tossing them in the sunshine at 
a later hour. There are no obese hayricks in Austria. 
The hay is ingeniously thrown upon stakes, from five 
to six feet long, so that the fields at this time display 
many companies of muffled figures. The effect of 
these shadowy forms at night is extremely weird; they 
seem to be alive, to be murmuring together, a vast 
array of peasants who will presently leave the fields 
to go adventuring in the valleys and mountains. When 
the hay is thoroughly sun-dried, it is placed in small 
carts. I happened to watch the performance on one 
occasion, and noticed that, as soon as a cart had been 
filled, the peasants gathered about it and sang a song 
of thanksgiving. It gave a touch of romance, a 
leisurely, uncommercial air to the harvesting. The 
song over, grandfather whipped the ruminating oxen, 
and away the load went jerkily up the hill, followed 
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by the men and women, who, in view of an approach- 
ing storm, had finished their work for the day. As 
soon as the creaking and bounding vehicle had reached 
level ground, grandfather climbed up on the hay and 
lit a large pipe, the bowl of which reached to his waist. 





The Magazines 


OST of the August magazines and reviews were 
issued, of course, just before the outbieak of 
the European War, and the articles which they contain 
on political and national subjects, while still of value, 
read as curiously out of date in view of the rapid 
developments of the past week or two. The Nineteenth 
Century, for example, has what would have been con- 
sidered three weeks ago a couple of important essays 
on “The Irish Danger,’’ the very theme which is now 
changed into the bright spot in the general gloom. Sir 
Harry Johnston, in a postscript to his article on Ger- 
many, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, explains that he 
prefers to let it stand as originally written in April; 
it is interesting, but in parts rather a case of what might 
have been. Lord Roberts writes on “Our Dwindling 
Army’’—another title which may now be reversed. 
Turning to less urgent affairs, we find “More New 
Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle’ supplied by Alexander 
Carlyle, some of them quite charming; an impeachment 
of our telephone system by C. S. Goldman, M.P.; a 
moderately good essay on “American Humour,’’ by 
Professor Stephen Leacock, who is better, we think, as 
an exponent than as a critic; and a dissertation on “A 
Vanishing Virtue,’’ that of obedience, by W. S. Lilly, 
not to be termed brilliant, but certainly timely and full 
of wisdom. 

The Fortnightly opens with an article on Mr. Cham- 
berlain, by Maurice Woods, principally an analysis of 
his career. Irish matters are treated by a capable con- 
tributor, but the subject has been overshadowed, and a 
sentence in the summing-up of the then conditions in 
Austria shows how dangerous is prophecy: “It seems 
unlikely that the murder of the Archduke will lead to 
war with Servia.’” Mr. Edmund Gosse describes “Swin- 
burne’s Unpublished Writings’’ in some luminous and 
reminiscent pages which all students of literature 
should read; James Milne discusses “The Popular Re- 
print in England’’; Arthur A. Baumann writes on 
“Walter Bagehot,’’ and there are other articles of sub- 
ordinate appeal. In the British Review the chief item of 
interest after the political matters is a capital essay 
on “Futurism and the Futurists,’? by R. F. Smalley, 
in which, amid the confusion surrounding the popular 
conceptions of the artist-rebels, a clear appeal is made 
for serious consideration. Mr. Smalley has an excellent 
humour and a fine sense of style. “Things as Seen by 
a French Secondary Teacher’’ gives a good idea of the 


French educational system; and, for the rest, there is 
some verse and a little poetry, and the beginning of a 
story by Wilfrid Ward, illustrated by G. K. Chester- 


ton. 








i 


The Candid Quarterly i in its third issue admirably 
maintains the incisive note struck in the first. M, 
Gibson Bowles follows up the articles on the King anq 
the Sovereignty, which opened the previous numbers, 
with an article on the Cabinet—“ an invention, not of 
Statesmanship or of Patriotism, but of Party,” in 
tended to secure government by the Party, for th 
Party, through the Party. The force of this telling 
essay is in no way diminished by recent events, the 
moral of which surely is that the country shows at its 
greatest when Party is suppressed. On another vital 
subject, the Selborne-Fisher system of Naval Training, 
present events will shed much light, which will show how 
far these candid criticisms are warranted, or the reverse. 
An article on the alleged British Empire, and what the 
growth of Bureaucracy means to its future, will be 
worth reading when the crisis which has shown the 
Empire to be very much one at heart has passed. Five 
minutes may be spared even at this time in reading an 
appreciation of Bob, the Irish terrier who was killed 
by a motor-car. “His truly was the love passing the 
love of women.”’ 

The first results of an inquiry, upon a comparative 
basis, into the culture and social institutions of the 
simpler peoples—“An Essay in Correlation’’—by Pro- 
fessor L. T. Hobhouse and two collaborators, is the 
principal feature of the new issue of the Sociological 
Review. The number also contains articles on “Social 
Change in America,’’ by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on 
“Darwinism and Sociology,’’ by Mr. G. Spiller, and 
“Scientific Management in America,’’ by F. W. Taylor. 

In view of our recent remarks on Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
successful experiment in the conveyance of ammunition 
and guns across country by motor, an article entitled 
“Mechanical Transport for the Imperial Forces,’’ by 
Horace Wyatt, in the Britannic Review, will be of 
special interest. The author goes into the technical 
details of the motor-vehicle at some length, and his 
conclusions should be of value. Captain Cecil Pnie 
praises the Boy Scout Movement, and two contributions 
deal with Canada, one being an interview with the Hon. 
G. H. Perley, the Dominion Acting High Commissioner 
now in London. Sir Charles Bruce, in the Empir 
Review, explains the position with regard to the refusal 
of his request to be allowed to give evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service in May last, 
and, according to the statements here published, there 
certainly seems something wrong in the methods of the 
authorities. Sir Charles repeats his offer to present im 
portant evidence, supported by fresh documents, and 
is to be hoped that his strong article will attract atte 
tion. Lord Sydenham deals with “The Channel Tu 
nel’’; F. W. Gisborne, in “An Industrial Dictatorship,” 
presents the state of labour affairs in the Australian 
Commonwealth clearly, and there are other notable cot 
tributions. 

Sir Henry Lucy continues his “Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness’”’ in the Cornhill, dealing in his chatty mat 
ner with “A Group of Peers.’ There is a very fine 
little story by Miss S. Macnaughten, “The Grame 
phone,’’ another in a different vein, “Gifts Differing,” 
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by Evelyne E. Rynd, and a good article, “Of Sundry 
Inns Abroad,’’ by Sir James Yoxall. Dr. Stephen 
Paget continues his “New Parents’ Assistant,’’ and 
other items help to make a capital number. 


The illustrations in colour of the current Harper’s 
Magazine are exceptionally fine, and the reading matter 
js at the usual high level. A novel, “The Turmoil,”’ 
by Booth Tarkington, begins in this number, and there 
are many stories by well-known American authors. A 
very interesting and beautifully illustrated contribution 
ison “Visions of Old Waterways,“ by Edward Hunger- 
ford and W. J. Aylward. Memories of the Kaiser’s 
Court in 1903 will attract attention at this time, especi- 
ally as King Edward plays a part. The Windsor also 
is an excellent number, with stories and articles of every 
description ; Sir Rider Haggard, J. M. Forman, Claude 
Grahame-White, Halliwell Sutcliffe, are some of the 
names appearing in this issue. 


“The Parable of Panama,’’ by Mrs. Elizabeth Glen- 
dower Evans, in the new issue of the quarterly Socialist 
Review, draws attention in a striking way to, and 
points the moral of, what is described as “one of the 
master deeds of history.’’ The writer is of opinion that 
the care of the labour force which characterised the 
work is significant. Not only did the United States 
Government run hotels and supply food both for em- 
ployees and visitors, but among other institutions there 
was a Government laundry. The eight-hour working 
day was prescribed by Congress, and provision has been 
made for those crippled in the service ; these are allowed 
to take plots of land according to their capacity, and 
will be paid for their labour over and above the sum 
they receive for maintenance. When the Canal is com- 
pleted, the Government has undertaken to bring into 
cultivation certain areas of land as a base of fresh 
supplies for resident Government employees. 


The Atlantic Monthly for July has some good and 
thoughtful essays, the best being entitled “The Greek 
Genius,” by John Jay Chapman, which, we understand, 
will be elaborated and published in book-form; cer- 
tainly it is well worthy of this distinction. “Some 
Enthusiasms I Have Known,’ by R. H. Schauffler, is 
an acute and amusing study, and the stories are good. 


The Librarian and Book World has a suggestive 
article advocating the addition of a paragraph in all 
catalogues describing the scope and utility of each 
book. Bird Notes and News is an excellent little 
quarterly, and the opening pages, “Round the Light- 
house Lantern,’’ are of great interest to all who love 
our bird-life. The Champion is one of our best boys’ 
magazines, and the August issue is a splendid one, 
though we miss the article on the construction of work- 
ing models which should always be a feature. 











Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, “Perch of 
the Devil,”’ will, in spite of wars and rumours of wars, 


be published by Mr. Murray in the course of this 
Suromer, 








Strange Siege Menus 


ESPITE the sanguinary set-back their arms have 
encountered at Liége, the German military 
authorities profess that what has happened on the 
Belgian frontier is but an insignificant episode in the 
opening of a far-reaching campaign. If such be the 
case, we may look forward to many further excursions 
and alarums, culminating from time to time in the be- 
leaguering of various fortified towns in the near future. 
Liége has shown the way, and no city, as happened in 
France in 1870, is likely to surrender to the summons of 
four arrogant Uhlans without a show of defence. Yet 
no matter how well provisioned it may be at the outset, 
a besieged town sheltering a considerable population of 
non-combatants is bound, after some months, or per- 
haps only a few weeks, of investment, to feel the dire 
pangs of hunger. 


The pinch of starvation will often cause human beings 
to devour with avidity that which under normal condi- 
tions they would loathe. It is all very well to say, @ 
chacun son gout, but when the devil, in the guise of 
famine, drives, and the foe is thundering at your gates, 
you must take your courage, as the French say, in both 
hands, and never forget that ‘‘what’s one man’s poison 
is another’s meat.”’ 


In the Franco-Prussian war Paris held out for over 
four months, from September 19 to January 28, that is 
135 days. By November, however, the carefully hus- 
banded provisions were running short; the animals of 
the Zoological Gardens were slaughtered to replenish in 
part the city’s larder, and many were sold at prices 
averaging seven francs a pound. Two of the earliest 
victims were the twin elephants, Castor and Pollux, 
whose trunks fetched forty-five francs a pound; other 
parts of their gigantic carcases could be had for from 
ten to fifteen francs, and for a few days escalope 
da’ éléphant, sauce échalotte figured on the bill of fare of 
a fashionable restaurant. Their flesh was described as 
tough, coarse, and oily. A couple of carcases of skinned 
wolves were to be seen outside one of the leading 
butcher’s shops, and the antelopes were at once snapped 
up regardless of cost. 


Kangaroo commanded twelve francs a pound; but. a 
bear for two hundred francs the whole animal was de- 
cidedly a bargain. A party of Englishmen sat down 
to a Christmas dinner at which ten pounds of camel 
took the place of the usual turkey or goose. An ex- 
perienced chef found it impossible to make a palatable 
dish of the he-goat, which could be purchased at the 
rate of about a franc and a half per pound. He ex- 
perimented with various acids—oxalic, tartaric, sul- 
phuric, and others—diluted with water, but the odour 
peculiar to the animal still clung to it, and it was much 
the same with the moufflon, the wild sheep of Corsica. 


It was only natural for horseflesh to masquerade as 
beef. In flavour it was a little sweeter, but in other re- 
spects much like it; four francs a pound was about the 
maximum price at the butcher’s. A portion of cheval en 
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daube at a restaurant was six francs, and one of vosbif 
de cheval au macaroni three francs and a half. 

Both mule and donkey flesh were much appreciated, 
and the former was retailed at about two francs a 
pound. It figured on the menu of one restaurant as 
carré de mulet, sauce poivrade, and cost three francs the 
portion, while sauté d’dne a la bourgeoise was half a 
franc more. A provision dealer of the Palais-Royal 
sold roast donkey foal at twelve francs the small 
packet. A well-known writer on gastronomy was stroll- 
ing through the local market one dull cold morning in 
search of something succulent for his dinner, when his 
attention was attracted by the notice, ‘‘Donkey flesh 
sold here.’’ He entered the shop and inquired of the 
young person in attendance : — 

‘“* Where did you get this meat from, miss? ”’ 

‘* Alas ! sir, we had two beautiful donkeys which were 
the pride of our village; but we had to come into Paris 
for safety, and they had to be slaughtered. They were 
called Ernest and Joseph, and Joseph was sold——’”’ 

‘* By his brethren ? ”’ 

‘“No, by my father. This is Ernest before you, all 
that remains of him. Doesn’t he look appetising ? His 
tail is fifteen francs; this filet, twenty; his brain, six- 
teen; his heart, ten; and very cheap too! Which will 
you have? ”’ 

‘* T will take the heart, miss.’’ 

It was carefully wrapped up in one of General 
Trochu’s proclamations: “Paris will never  sur- 
render! ’’ and “he gourmet went on his way rejoicing ; 
only to suffer from a bad attack of indigestion, for 
Ernest’s heart proved to be less tender than the young 
lady’s. So long as it lasted, donkey flesh was all the 
fashion; an invitation to dinner was frequently accom- 
panied by the statement, ‘‘There will be donkey.’’ The 
flesh was described as delicious, like mutton in colour, 
firm and savoury. 

Cats and dogs were in great demand, especially the 
former, which were termed ‘‘gutter rabbits’’ and dis- 
played for sale invitingly set off with paper frills and 
coloured ribbons. In December a cat cost six francs, but 
the price soon rose to seven and even eight. The flesh 
was described as something between rabbit and squirrel, 
with a flavour all its own. Seasoned with pistachio 
nuts, olives, gherkins, and pimento, pussy proved a 
very dainty dish; and either smothered in onions, or in 
a ragout, the flesh was pronounced excellent. Sauté de 

chat aux racines was five francs a portion. Some years 
after the siege a pyramid of cats’ heads was discovered 
in the Catacombs, just beneath an air-shaft which com- 
municated with the cellars of a restaurant. 

A little Cantonese puppy, according to a well-known 
epicure, is as nice a thing as one can eat; when bred for 
the table it is fed entirely on cream and rice, and is 
considered a luxury in China. Francisque Sarcey in- 
dignantly protested against the practice of eating the 
friend of man; but hunger knows no law, and canine 
cutlets fetched two francs each, a leg, during November, 

double that price per pound. A man was offered one 
hundred francs for a fat poodle, and a connoisseur pro- 





is 


nounced that breed the best; spaniel he compared to 
lamb, but bull-dog was coarse and tasteless. A married 
couple had a pet dog, of which they were very fond; 
but a day came when the cupboard was bare, and dear 
Fedor had to be killed, cooked and eaten. His master 
and mistress sat down to dinner with tears in their eyes, 
and during the meal, the lady, after sucking them, 
mechanically placed the tiny rib-bones on the side of her 
plate. ‘‘Poor-Fedor,’’ she observed with a sigh, ‘“‘what 
a treat these would have been for him.”’ 

Forest rats in Cuba, which feed mainly on Brazil 
nuts, are esteemed excellent eating, and to the Chines 
rat soup is a great delicacy; while the rats which infest 
the cellars of the wine-growers of the Bordelais ar 
highly prized when killed in a state of intoxication. The 
beleaguered Parisians, however, had to put up with the 
rodents of their sewers. They were generally served at 
the restaurants as ‘‘salmi of game,’’ which has been de. 
scribed as excellent—something between frog and rab 
bit. In December they were seventy-five centimes each, 
but the price soon rose to a franc, and to a franc anda 
half if fat from the drains; early in January they were 
quoted at two francs. But that was not an exorbitant 
price, for it is recorded that during the siege of London. 
derry they were sold for seven shillings each. Whata 
trade might be done in rats, as an article of food, were 
it not for ignorant prejudice; a single pair will breed 
into eight hundred in a year. 

In spite of the dire straits they were in, the Parisians 
could make merry, as is evidenced by the caricatures of 
the time. One represents Napoleon III devouring an 
eagle. 

“You rascal!’’ exclaims King William, ‘‘What are 
you doing with your eagle ?’’ 

‘“‘ Eating it,’’ replies Badinguet. 
do with it?” 


‘* What else can | 
A. VIZETELLY. 





The Stage according to Max 
Reinhardt 


LTHOUGH at the present time the theatre of war 
A is the only one that can hold our attention for 
any length of time, it is well, perhaps, to turn from 
that all-absorbing topic to gentler arts which at least 
enhance the amenities of life and broaden our outlook 
on humanity. For this purpose Mr. Huntly Carter's 
work* offers every opportunity. Particularly it deals 
with the reforms and innovations wrought by the 
director of so many famous productions from “ The 
Lower Depths’? to “Pelleas and Melisande,” from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to Shaw’s “Casa 
and Cleopatra,’ not to mention scores of other 
works. In general, it gives us the artistic views of 
our present enemies, the Germans, as applied © 
English plays. 

Mr. Carter is the champion of his hero, and ready 


* The Theatre of Max Reinhardt. By Huntiy Carte 
Illustrated. (Frank and Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net-) 
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to defend him a thousand times against those who have 
thought Reinhardt “an unconscionable plagiary.”” We 
own that this side of the matter does not interest us 
profoundly, nor do we admire the author’s bitter re- 
sponses to critics of various methods of stage produc- 
tion for which they have no sympathy, or, perhaps, do 
not entirely understand. 


We do not say “It is the cause’’ that is important; 
as members of the audience in any European theatre, 
whether especially arranged for Dr. Reinhardt’s work 
or not, we are content to judge merely by results. In 
this way we are prepared to own to many failures, but 
claim that the whole labour of this famous protagonist 
has been of immense value to the stage. That he has 
sometimes used effects that have been employed before 
is as certain and inevitable as the fact that many of 
his own skilful inventions will be adapted by other 
new lights of production in the time to come. 


Art is of no nation, person, or time. Our minds 
may be the outcome of our artistic method, as Mr. 
George Moore thinks; but, nakedly original as we may 
desire to be, we cannot avoid being the heirs of the 
ages and part of an evolution that is far beyond our 
force either to withhold or to accelerate. The most 
that can be done, and the highest thing, is to use our 
intellects and to remain sensitive to inspiration. All 
arts, especially, perhaps, the arts of the stage, are best 
encouraged by such means, and, broadly speaking, 
this is the attitude assumed by Reinhardt. 


The result is told with infinite detail and explanation 
by Mr. Huntly Carter, who appears at times almost to 
overwhelm his subject with his admiration and the 
exposition of his own views. But it is a note of acute 
observation and even of egotism in the present volume 
which makes it such an extremely lively and stimulat- 
ing work. The technique of stage production and de- 
coration may not be to the taste of all readers, but the 
author superimposes on the matter in hand a personal 
note and a wide knowledge of his subject which makes 
“The Theatre of Max Reinhardt’? a book of far 
deeper interest than the title implies. All who need a 
few hours’ respite from immediate concerns would do 
well to dip into the world of the stage which Mr. 
Carter lays bare for us. EGAN MEw. 





Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing a timely volume 
entitled “ The American Cup Races,’”’ by H. L. Stone, 
at 10s. 6d. net. The book gives a full account of these 
yacht races and descriptions of the events that lead up 
to the sending of an American boat to race in English 
waters. Its purpose is to make evident the significance 
and tradition attached to this great yachting event. It 
8 a complete history of the racers and races from the 
time of the first race down to the latest Shamrock to 
challenge for the cup. Descriptions and plans of all 

ats are given for the practical yachtsman, and for 
the layman the human side of the races is included. 
The work is illustrated with 42 pictures. 









At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


P EOPLE talk about the Parliamentary machine 

being old-fashioned and out-of-date. It may 
be; but it works remarkably well when all parties are 
agreed. On Wednesday week we sat down to get 
things in order. When Mr. Balfour founded the 
Council of Imperial Defence on non-party lines, people 
did not take much notice of it. There was a hazy belief 
that the members met together occasionally and 
discussed academically whether it was possible to in- 
vade England or not; the majority did not dream that 
they were preparing for what would probably happen 
in a great war. The results of their patient work and 
foresight—unnoticed and unknown—are now becoming 
apparent. Transit, food, cash, horses, motors, and a 
hundred other details all appear to be provided for and 
thought out. 

We learnt that three of the Ministry had resigned— 
Lord Morley, John Burns, and young Trevelyan. It 
is believed that they did not approve of the war. To 
have remained would have merely hampered the Govern- 
ment, and the general feeling was approval of their 
correct and conscientious attitude; they had rightly 
resigned. 

Asquith gave a little news. Our Ambassador had 
left Berlin, and Belgium had agreed to let the French 
cross their country; “and to-morrow,’’ Asquith said 
quite casually, “I shall ask for £100,000,000 Vote of 
Credit.’’ This was loudly cheered. Then began the 
introduction of a number of small Government Bills to 
deal with the new situation. 

McKenna brought in an Aliens Restriction Bill. It 
went through like a flash of light. Then the Chan- 
cellor came forward. He had nothing but good to re- 
port. The country had stood the shock of war admir- 
ably. There was no need to suspend payment in 
specie, although he spoke warmly about the folly and 
cowardice of those people who stealthily accumulated 
gold. “Such people are assisting the enemy more 
effectively than if they took up arms against us.’” He 
next announced that the Bank of England had decided 
to lower the Bank Rate from 10 to 6 per cent.—an amaz- 
ing proof of the strength of our position financially. 
Finally he produced a rough proof of the new £1 bank- 
note from his pocket, and handed it across the table to 
Mr. Balfour. 

It is now familiar to my readers that it cannot be 
called a work of art; someone rudely said it looked like 
a glorified cloak-room ticket. The Committee of 
National Defence, whilst having the scheme ready, had 
apparently not troubled to get an artist to prepare an 
artistic design. The French are different. They have pro- 
duced a delightful note, fresh and new, and yet, like the 
new silver, thirty years old; for all that time they have 
had the notes and the money ready for this emergency. 
The Chancellor generously acknowledged the help he 
had received from Austen, who coloured with pleasure. 
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The rest of the evening was spent in amicably clearing 
part of the drder paper. There are still a large number 
of Bills to get through, but it is hoped that we shall 
be “up’’ in some way or another by the end of the 
week. To have the House sitting during a big war is 
always a nuisance, and might be a danger. 

On Thursday we had the second great speech of the 
war. Asquith came to the table and explained the cir- 
cumstances under which he asked for one hundred 
millions of money. “We are fighting,’’ he said, “to 
fulfil a solemn international obligation—an obligation 
which, if it had been entered into between private per- 
sons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been 
regarded as an obligation, not only of law, but”’ (and 
here he raised his voice) “of honour, which no self- 
respecting man could possibly have repudiated.’’ In 
its way it was as fine a speech as Grey’s, and naturally 
very much more free. Great Britain had taken her line, 
and the sooner the whole world knew what we intended 
to do the better. “We are fighting, also,’’ he went on, “to 
vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not 
to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith, 
by the arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering 
Power.”’ 

We learnt that Kitchener had gone to the War Office. 
When he arrived at 10.30 in the evening, the first thing 
he asked was if there was a bed on the premises, 
plainly intimating that he intended to stay there night 
and day. It is said that he is to have a free hand, and 
wants 500,000 more men. Mr. Asquith asked for a first 
instalment of 100,000, and got permission to raise them 
as easily as he was granted the hundred millions of 
money. 

The Peace Party are silent. The general feeling in 
the House is that we must use all our power at once to 
crush our foe; half-measures are worse than useless. On 
Friday Winston took charge. He announced the loss 
of the Amphion, but assured the House that, in spite of 
rumours to the contrary, it was our only loss, and that 
up to the present there had been no fight in the 
North Sea. He spoke about the reckless way the Ger- 
mans were sowing mines on the high seas. Mines had 
been recognised as weapons of war to protect harbours, 
etc., but to let loose these dreadful engines of destruc- 
tion anywhere was a new thing in warfare, for they not 
only operated against an enemy but would sink neutrals 
and friendly ships. If the practice is continued, it is 
felt that the United States may step in—a wish that is 
perhaps father to the thought, for at present the Ameri- 
cans have declared their neutrality, yet allow German 
liners to coal in their ports—ships which may turn into 
cruisers at sea and harry our commerce. 

Arthur Markham accused the Labour men of stopping 
the miners working in South Wales. They had agreed 
to have a holiday on the Tuesday and Wednesday fol- 
lowing the Bank Holiday. On the Monday the colliers 
received notice that more coal was wanted for the Navy. 
This was explained to the men, and they were quite 
willing to forgo their second day’s holiday and work. 


“Then,’’ said Arthur Markham, “a Socialist Miners’ | 


| 


| 


| 








Federation official took the trouble to travel all the way 


from Scotland to stop them.’’ His theory was that war 
is wrong, and that the working men ought to stop it 
by not working; and this he succeeded in doing, whilg 
the colliers lay alongside the wharves, empty and help. 
less. “If it had happened in Germany,”’ said Mark. 
ham emphatically, “the man would have been shot.” 


Brace, whom he chiefly attacked, was absent. Ram. 
say MacDonald has resigned the leadership of the 
Labour Party, so Henderson, who has taken on the job 
temporarily, replied, and defended Brace. He said 
Brace, when he learnt the facts, sent a telegram op 
Tuesday, telling the men to go back to work, which 
they did. Macnamara chimed in; it was all right 
little harm had been done; the Admiralty had plenty 
of coal, and there was no ground either for irritation 
or apprehension. 


More little war Bills were got on with. It seems the 
£100,000,000 is not to be used only for war purposes, 
but to help to tide over the financial strain. There is 
even a scheme on foot whereby the Government will 
guarantee the banks if they will help private firms to 
keep open. Of course, the firms will have to show they 
were solvent before the war; but it is felt that it will 
be better to keep men at work at all costs, rather than 
have to keep them and their families whilst out of work. 
This is a great advance on anything that has ever been 
done before, and is, I believe, another of the National 
Defence Committee’s schemes. “F. E.’’ has been 
made chief of a new Press Bureau, which is much 
needed. 


We sat on Saturday. The Daily Mail and the Ever- 
ing News had apparently published an account of a 
great naval fight in the North Sea, in which 19 German 
ships were alleged to have been sunk. “Jix’’ was very 
wroth about it. There was not a word of truth in tt; 
they made money by selling the paper and then more 
money by selling the contradiction. 


Balfour mildly said he had a motor-car; was it of 
any use? He felt sure there were many owners who, 
like himself, had not been applied to. He was gravely 
told that motors were wanted to take corn from the 
millers to the bakers and for the delivery of bread. 
The vision of A. J. B.’s handsome limousine delivering 
bread made the House smile. Everybody is very good- 
tempered and courteous. Trade is reviving and may be 
able to continue; indeed, there are some optimists who 
say we shall collar the trade the Continent cannot now 
do, and there will be a boom! The censorship is strict, 
but all seems going well. 


On Monday we really met to adjourn. Asquith wa 
expected to make a statement on the Irish questiod. 
Ulstermen and Nationalists both agreed that the stalu 
quo ante should be maintained ; but what was the sta/us 
quo ante? The Nationalists said: “Oh, Home Rul 
will go through as arranged! It has run through 1s 
three sessions, and is entitled to be put on the Statute 
Book. That is the status guo ante.’’ “That’s all very 


well,’’ said the Ulstermen, “ but what about the Amend- 
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ing Bill? That was hung up without prejudice in view 
of the war.”’ 

We wondered what Asquith would do. What kind 
of statement could he make which would satisfy both 
parties ? That astute gentleman sailed over the diifi- 
culty without any trouble whatever. He tersely moved 
“that the House do now adjourn for a fortnight,’’ and 
hoped “in the interval to make some proposals which 
may meet with something like general acceptance.’’ 
Bonar Law seconded the motion, and he was equally 
brief: “I would gladly help to realise the hope ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister that some way may be 
found to prevent a controversial debate in this House, 
which at such time could be little short of a national 
calamity.’”” That was all; the House was adjourned 
before anybody could say anything, and in a fortnight 
alot may happen. 

In the meantime a great deal of useful detailed work 
was done. The 44,000,000 Housing Bill was passed 
after some suggestions from Walter Long. 

In reply to John Redmond, Asquith said Kitchener 
was most anxious to employ the National Volunteers. 
There were heaps of supplemental questions to Tennant, 
who showed signs that the strain was telling on him, 
for he answered one or two rather testily. His brother- 
in-law, the Premier, came to his assistance when he got 
beyond his depth and dragged him on shore again. 

McKenna forgave his old enemies, and announced 
that the King had been graciously pleased to pardon 
all the suffragettes and also the strikers who had been 
imprisoned. In fact, the whole House was full of 
peace and goodwill in the face of a frightful war. The 
German Emperor, with all his close and intimate know- 
ledge of English politics, never dreamed of such a 
state of affairs. 

We parted to organise our own constituencies, and 
we shall not meet again until August 25, although 1 
should not be surprised if the sitting was not then ad- 
journed again. 











The work of the Committee of the National Relief 


Fund, of which the Prince of Wales is Treasurer, now | 


being carried on at York House, St. James’s Palace, is 
a marvel of rapid organisation which could only have 
been effected by men of resourceful energy, large ex- 
perience, and great business capacity. The Committee 
was formed on the day following the declaration of 
war, the Prince of Wales’s appeal was sent out on 
Thursday, and on Friday the comparatively small 
staff at first engaged removed to the spacious rooms at 
York House, where it was at once largely aygmented 
by utilising the services of voluntary helpers. Scores 
of typists, clerks, and others are now employed there 
in two shifts, the work of handling the enormous cor- 
tespondence, preparing the subscription lists, and dis- 
seminating information to the Press, proceeding without 
intermission from early morning until late at night. 
Subscriptions to the Fund should be forwarded to the 
Prince of Wales at Buckingham Palace, cheques being 
made payable to his Royal Highness. Envelopes, 
which need not be stamped, should be clearly marked 
National Relief Fund.” 





| 





“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 


“| BRE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 

and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach THE AcapeEmy office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THk ACADEMY, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Eighth of the Series.) 
A bird, with feathers! Do you think 
That you could take it for a drink ? 


Cc 
(Say you this should be forbidden? 
So disguised? the meaning hidden ?) 


The end bespeak! 
O great! O Greek! 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) A banging of kettles, and hootings and hisses, 
A mock serenade, that one thankfully misses ; 


A journal satirical; that is what this 1s. 


A method of manceuvres for 
The players in a “‘ game of war.” 
E. N. 


(4) 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC 


In the days when Peace sits weeping, and the Nations are 
at war, 

The ships will fight their battles, where they’ve never fought 
before, 


As in olden days, ’tis true, 
They'll be sailing through the blue, 


But they’ll fly at one another in an element that’s new. — 

Our Empire bids us build them lest we court a quick 
defeat, 

For fleet will be the movement of the flying foeman’s fleet! 

(And ‘‘flying foeman,’’ nowadays, does not imply retreat!) 


(1) She boldly comes between them; mark how they 
Are thus transformed, becoming pallid, grey. 
Tis perfect, though not English; eh, so? 
And when you’ve found it, you may say so. 
Quite common, and it’s national; 

It makes tongues coarse, or rational. 

Illegal though it seems to be, 

It’s just what’s wanted to a T! 

Serviceable for the masses; 

(You'll have no strife, one hopes, with it), 
On his shoulders, as he passes, 

Priest or pilgrim copes with it. 

O’erhead, we see them multiplied ; 

And, underfoot, they oft divide ; 

From books subtracted; and you’re able 

To add them. (That completes the table). 


One light is reversed. 


1) A_ she 
2) E urek 
3) R aglu 
4) I Ilic 
5) 
6) 


E. N. 


N 
A 
V (Vulgar, reversed) 

I (t) 
A mic 
L eave § 

Note.—No. 2, ‘‘ Eureka” (“I have found it!”’), perfect 
tense of the Greek verb “‘ to find.” 


Solutions to No. 6 (‘‘ Criss Cross ’’) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
Marguerite, F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, 
Sadykins, Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, T. Walker, Morgan 
Watkins, Wiccamicus, and Wilbro. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE WAR 
August 11. 


| igenaae week has passed since Western Europe be- 
came the vital region in the greatest war the world 
has ever seen, and, naturally enough, nothing of a de- 
cisive character has, so far, marked the progress of 
hostilities. On the sea the British Navy is performing 
a dual function. Its fighting strength is standing to 
its guns in never-tiring watchfulness, awaiting, per- 
force, the developments of the enemy. For the rest, 
our mobile flotillas are occupied day and night in 
guard duty along our shores and trade routes and in 
cutting out the shipping commerce of Germany. In 
this last respect England has swiftly demonstrated the 
inestimable importance attaching to the command of 
the sea, an importance which will increase as the weeks 
elapse. But it is quite necessary to bear in mind that 
any security we may thus enjoy is made possible only 
by virtue of the vigilance of a fleet in being, and that 
so long as the sea force of the enemy remains unim- 
paired that very vigilance implies our vulnerability. 
That is to say, speaking in no way specifically, our 
general strategic position as an island nation, while 
allowing for crushing initiative, is at the same time 
essentially defensive, and must remain so until our first 
line has repeated the vital achievement of Trafalgar. 


It has been assumed in some quarters that the Kaiser’s 
Navy has everything to gain by waiting even to the 
point of refusing to give battle at all. However this 
may be, we certainly can lose nothing by the prolonga- 
tion of the naval lull, either from the point of view of 
the efficiency of personnel or of the progress of ship- 
building. But to believe for one moment that the 
Germans have even contemplated the possibility of 
permanent skulking in home waters is grievously to 
underrate both their prowess and their military wisdom. 
The present is no time for the open discussion of 
strategy, more especially of naval strategy ; but we may 
perhaps be allowed to state this very elementary fact: 
that if successful in any policy of “ drawing off ’’ force 
from our main strength in the direction of their coasts 
German naval strategists will know how to employ the 
immense advantage which the Kiel Canal offers as an 
alternative egress and ingress from and to their bases 
in the Baltic. 


On land the plan of operations on both sides of the 
Rhine an@ in Belgium is steadily developing. While 
the brilliant French success in Alsace is of no great 
importance in a military sense, the pause given to 
German arms in Belgium by the heroic stand made by 
the fortress of Liége is a factor which may well have 
a positive influence upon the fortunes of the campaiga 
as a whole. It is now sufficiently evident that the 
Germans expected little in the way of effective resist- 
ance in that quarter, and that their larger plans pro- 
vided confidently for the rapid concentration by way 
of Belgian territory of a strong army on the northern 
frontier of France. This rapid concentration has been 














































rendered impossible by their check before Liége, ang , 
may be assumed that with the swift completion of 
mobilisation throughout the latter country, and th. 
accomplished fact of the junction of French an 
Belgian forces in Belgium, the entire German batt), 
line from north to south will meet with perfected Oppo. 
sition when it is ready to strike. But Liége woyj 
appear to have done more than this. By inflicting a 
uncalculated loss on the northern army, it has upset the 
dead reckoning of the German General Staff, who hay 
been obliged to call upon their Ally for at least ty, 
army corps now reported to have come into touch wit) 
the Kaiser’s western legions. Thus early in the wz 
has the strength of Austria been depleted in a regicn 
where she is required to put forth all her powers. 


We do not wish to exaggerate the numerical impot. 
ance, one way or the other, of this assistance which she 
is rendering to Germany. But it does seem to point 
to the crumbling process that must ensue to the Alliang 
Powers should their joint front, either west or east, x 
badly penetrated and broken. For the military as well 
as the moral effect of the first decisive defeat of their 
arms will, in our opinion, determine the outcome of the 
war. Their whole position, geographical and economir, 
supports us in this belief. With the nations of th 
Entente, we think, lies greater capacity for sustained 
resistance, even should they suffer initial defeat. 
long as England can keep the seas open, none of the 
Western Allies will lack seriously for supplies. 4s 
for Russia, she needs no economic relief for a long time 
to come, and is capable of taking defeat on defeat. On 
the other hand, Austria may contrive, in the face ol 
adversity, to contain herself, but she can bring little 
in the way of succour to her Ally, who will feel the 
pinch long before her foes. 


Grim days are before us. The crash of battle ha 
barely come as yet. True, the brute forces of the earth 
are at each other’s throats; but they are not yet in the 
death grip. As our holiest ideals have been destroyed 
by this crime in which we have been literally forced 
assist, so we must strive with every ounce of virility 
at our command to crush the vicious agent of that d 
struction. The task is not to our liking nor of ott 
seeking, but we must take it resolutely in hand and 
pause not until our work is done. Then, and then only, 
may we hope that an era of true peace will dawn, whe 
the nations, humbled and ashamed, will start to build 
anew the fabric of that civilisation which now seti 
shattered. 





MOTORING 


S was only to be expected, one of the first result 
A of the outbreak of hostilities in Europe has bet 
the violent disturbance of the motor fuel market in ths 
country. It is generally known that we are practical 
dependent for our supplies of motor spirit upon fore? 
importations, the quantity of home-made fuel pi 
ducible under existing conditions being to all intel 
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and purposes insignificant. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned, we have been obtaining our principal supplies 
from Russia, Austria, and Roumania, and for obvious 
reasons it will be some time before we can reasonably 
expect further importations from any of~ those 
quarters. Apart from shipping and transport diffi- 
culties, the Governments of each of the countries re- 
fered to will naturally commandeer all available 
supplies for their own hugely increased requirements. 
Europe, therefore, may be counted out for the present 
in this connection, and for further importations of 
motor fuel in the near future we shall have to rely 
upon the possibility of a continuance of the shipments 
from America, Dutch East India, and Burmah, which 
can be effected without incurring Mediterranean risks— 
the former, of course, direct across the Atlantic, and 
the latter via the Cape of Good Hope. 


Even in these cases, however, there is at present some 
risk of interference by the enemy’s cruisers en route, 
and it is significant that already the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has suspended all sailings to British ports. It 
seems Clear, therefore, that the motorist must look for- 
ward to a serious shortage of fuel when the stocks at 
present in this country are exhausted or are approaching 
exhaustion; for even if one takes the most optimistic 
view of the position, it must be a considerable time 
before normal import conditions can be resumed. There 
appears, nevertheless, to be no justification for the diffi- 
culties many motorists have recently experienced in 
obtaining petrol, and for the high prices—in some cases 
as much as 3s. per gallon—that have been demanded. 
One of the best informed of our motor journals states 
positively that the stocks of petrol and benzole actually 
in this country at the present time are sufficient to last 
for many months to come, and that, so far as motor 
spirit is concerned, the war could not have occurred at 
abetter time. Its calculations are based upon a weekly 
consumption of two million gallons, which, taking last 
year as a criterion, is a reasonable estimate of our 
potential requirements. The trouble appears to have 
arisen for the same reasons as those which brought 
about the abnormally high prices demanded for pro- 
visions, namely, a selfish hoarding up of big supplies 
by those who can afford the outlay, and an equally 
xlfish desire on the part of certain traders to exploit 
the position for all it is worth. 

It is satisfactory to note that steps have been taken 
to remedy the mischief so far as the latter are con- 
cened. The Motor Trade Association—a powerful 
body which it does not pay the middleman to ignore— 
has issued a circular prohibiting any member of “the 
trade,” under penalty of figuring in the Association’s 
Stop List, from adding more than 3d. per gallon to the 
Wholesale cost, and any case in which an exorbitant 
Price is demanded from the motorist should be at once 
teported to the secretary of that organisation. Apart 
from these considerations, the motorist who has laid in 
Supplies of petrol in cans is directly to blame for the 
difficulty many have experienced in obtaining fuel. 
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For all practical purposes, the only method of distri- 
bution to the consumer is by the use of the familiar 
two-gallon tin, so that, although the stocks of fuel are 
at present ample for all purposes, they have, to a large 
extent, to remain in the storage tanks, simply because 
there is no means of distribution. Motorists are 
strongly urged, therefore, to return their empties 
promptly to the garages, so as to get them into circula- 
tion again as soon as possible. If this be done, we are 
authoritatively assured that there will be no further 
difficulties in obtaining supplies, even in the country 
districts, and that for some time to come no advances 
in price need be anticipated. 

Members of the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union are requested to note that the Head Office, 
Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, W., will, 
until further notice, be open day and night, including 
Sunday, for any urgent messages, telegrams (Fanum, 
London), or telephone calls (Regent 300). This 
arrangement also applies to the principal branch offices 
at Manchester (City 5489), Leeds (Central 2027), Bir- 
mingham (Central 973), Exeter (Exeter 1000), and 
Glasgow (Central 7199). 


————E—————EEEEEEE 


The Position in the City 


HERE has been no change since last week in the 
T position of the Stock Exchange. The bulk of the 
members do not want to re-open because they are 
afraid of being hammered. They do not seem to realise 
that the Committee has absolute control. No one need 
hammer themselves. The Committee would certainly 
never hammer anyone who could show that his losses were 
due to non-payment of debts by foreigners. Therefore, 
why the members do not desire to recommence business is 
only explainable on one ground. They have borrowed 
largely from the banks, and they do not wish to repay the 
loans, Also, they are, many of them, afraid to face the 
future. They cannot have much confidence in their clients ; 
very little in their own financial resources. 

The Stock Exchange has behaved selfishly and meanly 
throughout the whole crisis. At least half the members 
are naturalised foreigners who have no enthusiasm for 
England. All the wealthiest men are Jews, and not 
English Jews at that. There is a great deal of noisy 
shouting which stands for patriotism, but the moment 
money cuts in the German Jew ceases to shout. This 
present war has frightened the Jew, and he doesn’t care 
a rap for England’s need of a Stock Exchange, so he 
screams out for closure. Also he has no confidence in the 
success of our arms. He does not believe in our Navy, 
and he despises our Army. He will not back either by 
putting any stock on his books, not even at rubbish prices. 

The closing of the London Exchange has reacted upon 
the whole world. Wall Street dare not open as she cannot 
stand alone and take all the stocks that would be offered 
by Brussels, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, not to mention 
Amsterdam, where Americans are popular ; Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and the other provincial exchanges remain closed 
because though they are local markets for local stock they 
also deal extensively in London specialities. They are 
none of them strong enough to stand up against heavy 
selling. 





shortage is really in tins, not in the spirit itself, 





The closing of the Provincial Exchanges is most unfor- 
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tunate, becauge there are many securities that would rise 
in war time. In Glasgow, Newcastle, and Sheffield arma- 
ment shares would be in keen demand. They would pay 
bumper dividends if the war lasted a year. It is quite pos- 
sible that Cardiff, which makes a speciality of South 
Wales coal shares, would be overwhelmed with buying 
orders, for the pits that supply the Admiralty will get huge 
orders at good prices. Birmingham would like to deal in 
Kynochs and Birmingham Small Arms. Even Manchester 
expects large orders for khaki. The millions spent upon 
war are not entirely wasted; some portion comes back 
to the workers. Therefore many firms make large fortunes 
out of contracts. 

The London Stock Exchange does not do much busi- 
ness in Industrial shares, at any rate. as compared with 
the huge volume of trade it does in international stocks— 
such securities as De Beers, Rio Tinto, Argentine and 
Canadian Railways, Brazil Rails and Brazil Tractions, 
Yankee Rails, Kaffirs, Chartered, all have their main- 
spring in London or New York. All have been so héavily 
sold by the Continent that no one has had time to undo 
the bargains, and many firms find themselves unwilling 
“‘bulls”’ of such rubbish as Brazil Common, Mexican Light 
and Power, or such good stocks as De Beers and Rio 
Tinto. But good or bad no one wishes to be a ‘‘bull’’ in 
these days. Wall Street has not the money to support 
Yankee Rails. Berlin sold for weeks before war was de- 
clared, and must have drawn millions of dollars from her 
New York friends. So the Stock Exchange will not open 
as a “‘bull’’ and makes the excuse that it can get neither 
the cash nor the scrip from the Continent. This is true 
enough, 

But however true it may be, it is not sound enough 
reason for disorganising the whole finance of Great Britain 
just at the moment when she most needs help. The most 
heroic method, and certainly the wisest, would be to re- 
open at once. Hammer the foreign firms and then begin 
afresh. This sounds cruel, but we had much better know 
where we are at once. There are hundreds of absolutely 
solvent firms to-day—firms who can take up and pay for 
every stock their clients have open even if those clients 
never paid a shilling. The Stock Exchange Committee, if 
it hammered the foreign firms, would be able to make a 
fresh start with a clean slate. The number of members 
would be reduced by one-half, but those who ceased to be 
members would be no great loss. They have shown them- 
selves to be unpatriotic and selfish—un-English and sly. 

The banks have lent the Stock Exchange very large 
sums. The big Industrial companies have also lent almost 
all their spare cash to the Stock Exchange. This money 
cannot be repaid until the House re-opens. Thus, at least 
a hundred millions is locked up just at the hour when all 
the money is needed for war. The locking up of this 
money hurts everybody. It hurts the Government, who 
cannot make a satisfactory loan unless the cash is re- 
leased. It hurts the investor because the Industrial com- 
panies have neither the money to work with nor the cash 
with which to pay dividends. Thus people who rely for 
their incomes on the dividends from their investments are 
unable to contribute to the cost of the war. 

The position created by the closing of the Stock Ex- 
change is full of danger to the members themselves. They 
live upon the confidence of the public in the marketability 
of the stocks and shares dealt in, in the intrinsic value of 
such shares. But the public now finds that when any 
serious trouble affects the world the Stock Exchange de- 
clines to buy—even declines to sell; indeed, shuts up shop 





and goes home. Nay, goes further than this. It refuses to 
pay for any stocks it has bought, refuses to deliver any 
stocks it has sold. It postpones settlements which do no; 
suit it. It urges upon the Government of the day to pro. 
claim a moratorium, so that having first started a panic 
by closing up, it extends that panic by dragging in the 
hard-working trader, the unfortunate professional man, the 
wealthy limited company, the banker and the financier, 

War is a terrible thing. It destroys life, property and 
credit. But the financial war started by the Stock Ex. 
changes of Europe against the investor out of whom they 
have made their money adds tenfold to the miseries of the 
situation. 

I call upon the Government to insist upon the instant re. 
opening of the Stock Exchange upon a cash basis. Let the 
Committee hide behind as many moratoriums as they 
choose, byt compel them to deal for cash from to-day on. 
wards ‘in all well-known recognised securities. 

RayMonD Rapctyrre. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A MOTTO FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—The words of Tacitus: Londinium copid negotia- 
torum et commeatuum maxime celebre, i.e., ‘London very 
much talked-of for the abundance of its business-men and 
their trains (of merchandise),”’ are familiar to all scholars, 
and truer now than when he wrote them in his Annales 
about 1800 years ago. 

From them one might suitably extract COPIA CELEBRE= 
famous for wealth, as a cheerful, mundane, motto for-the 
‘London County Council.’ 

The last two of these words came to this island with 
the Romans; and London, as a rame, first occurs in his 
tory in all its Roman amplitude. Britannia rules in place 
of Rome, in a great part of the world. ; 

Os CIVES SERVATOS was the inscription on ‘‘the civic 
crown made of oak leaves, the crown of highest distinc- 
tion, except the corona obsidionalis, and bestowed upon 
him who had saved the lives of fellow-citizens in war,” in 
ancient Rome. 

For citizens whose peace is kept that is also true and 
short ; and equally good : CONCILIA CONCILIA=conciliate the 
councils ! 

If a longer device should be wanted, to fill up a given 
space as a girdle, it ought to be metrical, and again taken 
from Tacitus. One might propose either the hexameter: 
COPIA SIT CELEBRIS NOSTER DVM DEFLVAT AMNIS, which the 
rustic would render : ‘‘May (our) abundance be renowned, 
until our stream flow out !; while our crowded river run 
neth down let there be full supplies !’’ or the pentameter: 
EFFLVAT HIC TAMESIS COPIA SIT CELEBRIS, i.e., ‘While 
Thames flows on, let wealth stream in!; Let our greal 
riches have renown, so long as the Thames flows down! 
The repetition of is in these rimes is like the ebb and flow 
of the tide; and a reminder that Londons river is 1s! 
higher up! I remain, sir, yours, 

July 28, 1914. Epwarp S. Dopcsov. 
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